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“*. . . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,”’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 
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That now world-famous 
stance. You're right—it's 
Christy O'Connor's! 

Christy needs no introduction 
to our readers, at home or abroad. 
His dexterity with the golf clubs 
has brought him world-fame 

We learn that he has entered 
for the Irish Hospitals £5,555 
Golf Tournament, to be held at 
Woodbrook, Bray, on July 21, 22 
and 23 next, 

Christy won the event last year. 
We hear, too, that the Canada 
Cup and Ryder Cup players are 
among those who have entered. 

This will be the fourth renewal 
of the Irish Hospitals Golf 
Tournament—convincing proof of 
its success and international 
standing. 
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The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy reguiarly why not become 
a subscriber? One year 20s.; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news 
agent bookseller Or post to 
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Dublin Ireland 
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The movie kings, high-pressure executives, fews, 
undergraduates, the third-generation Irish—all 
have their definite views about us 


THIS IS THE AMERICAN 
IMAGE OF IRELAND 


REV. THOMAS HALTON 
(Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C.) 


New Yorker cartoon shows 

a high-pressure executive 
firing a nervous-looking employee 
with the feeble reassurance: “It 
isn’t that we don’t appreciate your 
efficiency and hard-working loyalty. 
It’s just that you don’t fit into our 
corporate image.” It is a baffling if 
diverting task to try to piece 
together the corporate image of 
Ireland that exists in the United 
States. 


The high-pressure people appre- 
ciate our hard-working loyalty, 
though they have their misgivings 
about our efficiency. 

The religious-minded are eter- 
nally grateful for our contribution 
of priests and nuns to the 
missionary effort. 

The Jews think that we Irish 
should borrow more of their 
money for industry, and let them 
write even more of our songs. 


Condensed from Hibernia 
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The good-time Charlies think 
that an odd night-club here and 
there would gee-up our tourist 
prospects. 

The undergraduates with a yen 
for literature think that Yeats and 
Joyce are out of this world, and 
that Frank O’Connor has sole 
production and distributing rights 
in the short story. 

The movie kings think that an 
English actress is best at taking off 
the wistful colleen’s brogue, and 
that only the whiskey and the pig 


in the kitchen have to be a 
hundred per cent. Irish. 
The after-Broadway  coffee- 


drinkers think that if we curse and 
carry on like what Behan and 
O’Casey report, then we can’t be 
the Island of Saints that we’re 
trumped up to be. 

The hopelessly sentimental, 
third-generation Irish feel that Joe 
Kennedy taught his sons politics 
to the tune of We are the Boys of 
Wexford, and that meetings of the 
American Hierarchy are rounded 
off with When Irish Eyes are 
Smiling. These are some of the 
strands in the corporate image. 

Our friends are legion, but there 
is, for variety, the odd critic of 
Ireland and things Irish—the 
person, for instance, who wrote to 
America magazine protesting 
against its annual salute to the 
feast of St. Patrick merely for 
doing a good job of work on the 
cabbage plot that is Ireland over a 
thousand years ago. Next thing, so 
he argued, the Croatians and Slavs 
will be looking for equal space and 
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time for their national apostle. 

But one critic does not drown 
a chorus of praise, and America 
was not the only magazine that 
paid us journalistic honours. Even 
Life spread itself over two 
numbers last March to tell its 
millions of readers of our bravery 
in wars, our astuteness in politics, 
our Irish wit, our Irish music, our 
Irish folklore (all of which are 
more esteemed abroad than at 
home), and our Irish saloons— 
“the most convenient places avail- 
able to exercise the well-known 
Irish penchant for a spontaneous 
burst of song, and well-known 
Irish ability to talk the leg off a 
stool.” 

When Life talks that way about 
us we know that we are in good 
standing and that the bad old days 
of notices like “No Irish Need 
Apply ” are gone for good. Indeed 
we have come to enjoy a prestige 
altogether out of proportion to our 
size and economic importance. 

Our new President of the U.N. 
General Assembly, Mr. Boland, is 
a living embodiment of our stand- 
ing and persuasiveness in world 
affairs. He has received a consis- 
tently good press since assuming 
office, and his weakness for reading 
Thucydides for relaxation is 
receiving wide-eyed publicity in a 
country where Thucydides 
drop: ‘ed out of the best-seller lists 
even. before Mickey Spillane was 
born. 

Likewise his gavel broken in a 
manly, if unavailing, attempt to 
put manners on Khrushchev has 
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The Language of Snoring 


‘THERE is something attractive in the latest theory about 

snoring—that it is an expression of anger. What those 
awake round the snorer must have thought to be the placid 
gruntings of a pig may be, in fact, the roarings of an en- 
raged lion. 

The blowings, rumblings, whistlings and gurglings of a 
champion performer may actually represent a virulent 
denunciation, in full flood of oratory, of a grave social ill. 

Even the mildest of men snore—so perhaps they are 
working off some grudge to which they would never dream 
of giving expression in their waking hours. But it is hard, 
nevertheless, to decide whether one would rather be kept 
awake by a snorer at night, or suffer a bout of ill-humour 


during the day. 


THE ROAMER in the Belfast News-Letter 
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been clevated into a kind of 
symbol of the triumph of brain 
over brawn and grace over bar- 
barism, a modern David’s sling in 
the battle against Goliath. 

There are other areas too in 
which our national qualities and 
talents are respected. Some weeks 
ago the Little Gaelic Singers sang 
the final concert of their American 
tour to a distinguished and 
enthusiastic Washington audience. 
Well can their programme boast 
that they are “one of the finest 
musical ensembles ever to come 
out of that traditionally musical 
land.” 

And this is how the vast 
majority of Americans want us— 
simple, unspoiled and unaffected, 
singing the tunes gathered in 
Donegal cottages by Padraic 
Colum and Herbert Hughes, and 
having them sung by fresh-faced 
Irish children in green dresses 
emblazoned with the Celtic Cross 
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and the Round Tower, and their 
red-lined capes embroidered with 
the gold harp, These are our finest 
cultural emissaries to America— 
exuding Irish simplicity and charm 
and innocent gaiety and centuries 
of breeding and refinement. 
Unfortunately, not all our 
cultural ambassadors are content to 
play the simple, unsophisticated 
réle. Brendan Behan is our current 
travelling salesman for stage-Irish 
extravagances. He started out the 
summer of 1960 by being photo- 
graphed at Idlewilde Airport in a 
rather forced-looking alliance with 
a glass of milk. Before long the 
papers were only too happy to 
report that he had been weaned 
from the homogenised pasteurised 
product, and had graduated, with 
flying colours, to the “ hard stuff.” 
It was still uncertain if he could 
beat Dylan Thomas at the game 
of mixing ribaldry and poetry with 
a cocktail-shaker for the diversion 
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of jaded mink-coated admirers. But 
his brogue and his ballad-singing 
soon proved just as spell-binding 
as the musical incantations of 
Thomas, and he had the definite 
advantage of using language that 
was simple and earthy and straight, 
and that called for no fooling 
around with a dictionary. 

As a commercial retailer Behan 
can hardly be faulted for finding 
out what the American public laps 
up, and keeping the swill to them. 
What annoys his **llow-Irishmen 
about the histri. s of our jovial 
Prodigal Son is the legend that is 
being built up around him, making 
him the last in a long line of 
writers of genius who have been 
misunderstood at home by Church 
and State, and forced to sell his 
wares abroad to keep the wolf from 
the door. Geniality is not genius, 
and a fluency in bad language is 
not the acid test of literature. 

A recent book on Sean O’Casey 
by David Krause contains a good 
deal of criticism of Ireland for its 
harsh treatment of its own writers. 
Many pages are taken up with a 
tedious repetition of the ins-and- 
outs of the abandoned Tostal 
Drama Festival of 1958. His pur- 
pose, hardly a novel one, is simply 
to show that the atmosphere in 
Ireland is oppressive and stifling 
for artists, and those very 
Americans who love us for our 
humour and gaiety get some kind 
of pleasure out of this apparent 
failure of ours to honour our poets 
in our Own country. 

Krause is only one of many 
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writers who have succeeded in 
spreading the image of Ireland as 
a country hostile to modern 
thought and ideas, intolerant of 
liberty of expression, hypersen- 
sitive to any kind of satire, and 
dominated by a ruthless Church- 
State censorship. 

It is a pity that the censored are 
always so much more vocal than 
the censors in presenting their side 
of the case. An occasional word 
from the censors on the moral 
issues involved or an occasional 
articulate rejoinder from Catholic 
writers who are not overwhelmed 
by this persecution-mania, might 
give the outside world some neces- 
sary reassurance that Ireland is still 
the land of the free, and not a 
stalking-ground for Jansenism. 

Keeping a sanctimonious silence 
in the matter (which may very 
well be only a parochial tea-party 
back home, but is made to look 
sensational abroad) is letting a 
reasonable-enough position go by 
default. 

But it is by our hospitality and 
friendship that we are known best 
in the United States, and the 
charms of Ireland—its scenery and 
its fishing, and its warmth—have 
been widely canvassed lately, 
whether it be in the National 
Geographic Magazine by the 
veteran H. V. Morton, or in the 
glossier Saturday Evening Post by 
Corey Ford. These travellers have 
found that our land abounds in 
hospitality, and that Americans are 
always welcome. 

And with 20,000,000 of Irish 
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descent at present in America it 
is only to be expected that this 
wave of favourable propaganda 
will turn many thoughts towards 
“this tranquil and timeless land, 
undisturbed by progress, living 
serenely in its own past,” and move 
many tired, harassed Yankees to 
arise and go now in search of the 
peace that comes dropping slow. 

When our reputation is so good 
we should not be content to rest 
on our laurels, but should strive 
to improve the quality of our 
services and of ourselves. 

There is plenty of room for 
improvement on many fronts. A 
well-known educationalist said to 
me recently: “The only thing 
wrong with the Irish system of 
education is that they think it’s 
perfect.” 

And a Jesuit chimed in to say 
that Irish scholars—“ such few as 
are still around”—are so busy 
being critical of the writings of 
others that they have no time to 
write anything themselves, and 
that our main trouble was that 
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there was too much inbreeding and 
provincialism in our institutes of 
learning. This much of the 
criticism seems to be justified that, 
if the slogan operative in American 
University life—‘ Publish or 
perish "—were transferred to the 
Irish scene, quite a few people 
would be out of their jobs. 

But then, against that considera- 
tion, it may be argued that 
Ireland’s special talent and mission 
is not so much to write as to teach, 
so that Irish students in turn— 
religious and lay—may go forth 
and help teach all nasions. As 
Pope John put it recently in his 
letter to Cardinal D’Alton: “ This 
preaching of the truth is a special 
glory of your country—for through 
the centuries its distinguishing 
mark has always been peregrinari 
pro Christo (to travel abroad for 
Christ). 

A country could hardly wish for 
any nobler destiny, and this above 
all is the image we continue to 
imprint on both the civilised and 
uncivilised worlds. 


AMONG the stories which we feel sure have no basis in fact 
is the one about the Irish-American millionaire who 
enjoyed his voyage in the Queen Mary so much that he made 


an offer for her. 


An official spokesman is reputed to have said, “ We can’t 


sell her—she’s part of a set.” 


Cunard News 


LIF is easier to take than you'd think. All that is necessary 
is to accept the impossible, do without the indispensable 


and bear the intolerable. 


KATHLEEN NorRIS 


that it’s time to 


You may not concur with the writer on all points, 
but you will agree in a general way 


Halt this Uglification ! 


W. R. GREY 


HE news that Messrs, Guin- 

ness are to erect a clock in the 
centre of Belfast filled me with 
loathing that had nothing to do 
with the product it will advertise. 
For it reminded me of the Guin- 
ness clock which has lately come 
to lord it over O’Connell Bridge in 
Dublin. 

There it squats on the face of 
Bachelor’s Walk, a great red hoop 
with indicators, mooning down 
on the bridge with the mindless 
look of one of those gremlins or 
goons that scurry across your 
television screen—screaming the 
name of some wretched cure-all 
that you ought to go and buy at 
once. 

The powers-that-be in the 
Belfast Corporation, to give them 
their due, looked into the 
aesthetic aspect of the proposed 
addition to the city. The rather 
negative view taken was that_ the 
area had no architectural character 
to lose anyway. 

But neither will the vulgarities 
existing and to come ever cease to 
be relatively isolated in their native 
charms, for it is unlikely that 
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Castle Place will ever “go the 
whole hog” and attain the wild 
coruscations of colour, the 
kaleidoscopic riot of signs that 
proclaim the capitalists’ paradise 
in London’s Piccadilly. There, 
since almost all is submerged in 
the circus of light, there is noth- 
ing left to show up the vulgarity; 
it is all a nightly bacchanalian 
revelry and you can forget about 
taste and enjoy its mad variety. 

But the Guinness _ clock, 
whether reigning in Castle Place 
or O’Connell Bridge, is only a 
portent of a developing age of 
ugliness in Ireland. Perhaps, in the 
South, it is part of the new 
buoyancy in the economy; if that 
is so, let us be aware of the ugly 
and unnecessary excrescences that 
have afflicted Britain and Con- 
tinental countries during econo- 
mic expansion and avoid them in 
Ireland. 

Already, in Dublin’s once-Fair 
City a new vulgarity is rampant. 
Look at O’Connell Bridge—with 
the Flying Sausage next to the 
screaming, plunging letters of the 
Irish national airlines. 
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And the ugly, charred, fused- 
looking, wire-bespangled _look 
those not uncomely buildings 
must wear by day, when the 
glorious neonrama is switched off 
and their facades are ridged and 
caked with what looks like metal 
work corroded by fire. 

Lately several new signs of 
unsurpassed vulgarity have come 
to disfigure the approach to the 
classic beauty of College Green, 
upon which Bovril had coiled, 
spread, curled and then folded 
up its charms unrivalled for so 
long that we had begun to think 
it coeval with Grattan and Tom 
Moore. If there -was any taste in 
these signs, any trace of origin- 
ality—for neon, well-placed and 
well-designed, can be a delightful 
addition to the city night—then 
we could at least avert our eyes 
from them and oaly look at them 
for their own sakes apart from the 
general disaster; but these have 
none. 

Do the City Fathers (pleasant 
cliché) not care about this? They 
do not seem to. No-one in Dublin 
would think of controlling these 
neon pirates as has been done in 
Edinburgh. Of course, someone 
may say, it’s that easy casual 
Dublin way, that easy-going 
Dublin tolerance, its indifference 
to appearances. 

Fine—that is a pleasant trait 
in Dublin’s character. But is it 
a justifiable attitude of no respon- 
sibility in the capital of the state? 
Does a heritage of good looks 
count for nothing with them? 


Have they forgotten the tradition 
of architectural manners that 
made Dublin one of the gracious 
cities of these islands? 

One fears that Dublin Corpora- 
tions in modern times have been 
notoriously dead to such consid- 
erations. Nor is the horror only 
visual. When I was in Dublin on 
St. Patrick’s Day, O’Connell 
Street was chiming and jingling 
like a cheap jeweller’s with 
synthetic, stereotyped chimes and 
tunes. It would have been no 
surprise to see a cuckoo suddenly 
pop out of a window. 

Of course it may be said that 
this is the inevitable reflection not 
merely of temperament, but of an 
under-educated public who prefer 
the simple and obvious to the 
subtle and sophisticated. 

Perhaps a stage in growth is 
involved, and without criticism 
there will be no improvement. 
The same trend of ruthless 
indifference is becoming more 
apparent in the countryside. 

Everywhere the despoliation of 
woodland continues apace. Homes 
must be built, of course, first 
things first. But give these homes 
a setting of beauty, the incom- 
parable gentleness of green foliage. 

“All over Dublin trees are 
being felled,” Maurice Gorham 
wrote recently, “trees that were 
planted by wiser men than our- 
selves and that we cannot replace 
in a lifetime even if we start now. 
When a big estate is taken over 
for ‘development’ it is lucky if 
the first step of the developers is 
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not to level walls and trees and 
buildings together, and leave an 
arid plain on which will rise bare 
bright houses thrusting the private 
lives of their occupants into the 
view of anyone going past on the 
road . . . The same process is 
going on all over the country.” 

At Killarney, of course, we have 
the German bungalows, as orderly 
as a military hutment, along the 
lake shore, and at Westport local 
expansionists seem to be taking 
the opportunity to vent a little 
old-fashioned spite at the local 
Big House—one of the finest in 
Ireland—by arranging to place 
the much-needed factory con- 
venient to its front door. The 
factory, like the bungalows, are 
necessary and welcome; but why 
those particular sites when by all 
accounts others are available? 

The demolition of country 
houses continues to be a profitable 
business. True, they have held 
no warm place in the Irish heart; 
their heyday—by and large— 
marked times of deprivation and 
poverty for the mass of the people. 
But that is only a_ historical 
memory; all we should see now 
is a magnificent house—if not 
lived in, then at least useful for a 
variety of purposes. 

Such properties have not a 


[F you can’t be thankful for 
for what you escape. 


SHE poked her head into the 
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merely private significance; they 
are part of the country’s heritage. 
They are part of its character, a 
significant element of the beauty 
which is part of the intangible 
export we want to sell in the 
commerce called tourism. Is it 
not in the long-term interest of 
the country that the mechanical 
operation of rateable valuation 
should be adjusted to prevent its 
inevitable overwhelming effect on 
such places? 

Coole Park, a house that almost 
any other nation would have 
cherished, was only an _ early 
instance of the annihilation of an 
‘important part of  Ireland’s 
cultural heritage. 

In town and country the 
uglification of Ireland is develop- 
ing parallel to an awakening 
consciousness of what Ireland has 
to offer the tourist and what must 
be preserved if its particular 
unique appeal is to be main- 
tained. As the main roads blossom 
out in more and more petrol and 
motor dealer signs, as plans are 
made for ten-storey buildings 
completely out of harmony with 
the character of Dublin, one can 
only hope that the form of 
conscience called good taste will 
become sufficiently active before 
it is too late. 


what you receive, be thankful 


bathroom where her husband 


was shaving. “I want to try out the new colour film in my 


camera,” she announced. “ Cut yourself.” 


The Irish Sweeps Derby of 


1962 has brought a total of 
627 entries from 15 countries 


It may be 


the World’s 
Richest Race 
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MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


‘i Sport of Kings has pro- 
duced many famous races of 
national, and a few of inter- 
national, importance. But in these 
islands three so far have become 
household words: Royal Ascot 
for fashion and glamour; the 
Grand National for endurance, 
thrills and spills, and the Epsom 
Derby, since 1780 England’s 
leading international horse race 
for three-year-olds. 

To these is about to be added 
another race which is certain to 
be world-renowned, and possibly 
the greatest international of all 
—the Irish Sweeps Derby, to be 
run for the first time at The 
Curragh in June, 1962. 

What will this new sporting 
fixture mean to Ireland? Obviously 
it will be a day of days for 
hundreds of thousands of race- 
goers, including visitors from all 


parts of the world. The Curragh 
with its renovated, augmented 
stands, flags, music and colourful 
crowds will be bound to present 
a memorable spectacle. 

That well-known horseman, the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Wylie, has de- 
clared: “In my opinion the Irish 
Sweeps Derby of 1962 will pro- 
foundly affect all Irish people. It 
will make those who are already 
interested in racing more excited 
and eager to see the best of so 
many countries, and it will please 
others to know that in the sphere 
of horse racing Ireland has con- 
ditions equal if not superior to 
any other for presenting a great 
International Race with all its 
economic and prestige implica- 
tions.” 

Mr. Roderic More O’Ferrall, 
former manager of the Kildangan 
Training Establishment, and a 
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bloodstock breeder and owner, con- 
siders that when finally the prize 
money is known the {£60,000 
Irish Sweeps Derby “may well 
be the most valuable race ever 
run for in the world.” 

It is not surprising that the 
first Irish Sweeps Derby has 
brought a record entry from 
fifteen countries which include 
America, -Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Belgium. A total 
of 627 horses was entered, as 
yearlings, in 1960. 

At first I wondered how so many 
horses could possibly line up 
across the admittedly wide Curragh 
course, much less run in a race. 
But the Irish Turf Club explained 
that these horses must run in a 
number of eliminating races (and, 
in Ireland only, they may enter 
for any of the Classic races), until 
at last only about 75 are engaged 
in the final forfeit race. 

As an example of what is 
involved, the closing date was 
June of 1960 for receiving First 
Entries for the Irish Sweeps 
Derby 1962, the fee being only 
ten sovereigns. Acceptors raced 
in the following July. The winner 
would automatically go forward 
for the second acceptance, run in 
November. Those owners who 
believed their horses could still 
make the grade paid thirty 
sovereigns for a Second Entry. 


MY Irish grandmother always 
it kept the soul green, 
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In all, to run a horse in the Irish 
Sweeps Derby will cost £250. 

On the other hand the Racing 
Board pays transport costs—from 
Great Britain £200; other Europ- 
ean countries £250; U.S.A. and 
other overseas countries £500. 
So the farther you have to come, 
the more you are helped. Apart 
from the glittering prize money 
for such low entry-fees, there are 
bonuses of £500, £300 and £200 
to breeders of the first three. 

“When the Irish Sweeps 
Derby is run in 1962,” writes 
Major R. Turner, Official Handi- 
capper to the Irish Turf Club, 
“the forecaster will have the 
result of the English Derby as a 
probable ‘sheet anchor’ to sup- 
port his selection. 

“There will also be the num- 
erous trial races leading up to the 
Derby, including the races for the 
‘Guineas’ in England, France 
and Ireland. The problem of 
naming the most likely horse to 
win the Irish Sweeps Derby should 
not be insuperable.” 

Be that as it may, there can 
be little doubt that “Derby Day” 
will take on a new meaning for 
the many thousands who will 
enjoy the fun, glamour and 
colour—and the thrills—of Ire- 
land’s Big Day at the Races: the 
Irish Sweeps Derby at The 
Curragh, in June 1962. 


enjoyed a good cry. She said 
MARCELENE Cox (U.S.A.) 


FINANCIAL statistics prove that the best time to buy any- 


thing is a year ago. 


Should we judge by ordinary 
standards? No, asserts the 
writer : they don’t apply in 
his case. Do you agree? 


IN DEFENCE 
OF 
BRENDAN 
BEHAN 


TIM PAT COOGAN 


Is Brendan Behan as outrageous 
in private life as he often 
appears to be in public? No, he 
is not. 

I had invited Brendan and his 
wife, Beatrice, to our home for 
the evening. At that time we lived 
practically on top of a mountain. 
So, to prevent our guests getting 
lost, I left my wife, Cherry, drop- 
ping eggs into a pan with one 
hand and our children into their 
beds with the other, and 
descended into the village two 
miles below to meet them and 
guide them back. 

By the time we returned Cherry 
had completed the two operations 
and we sat down to our meal 
straight away. Beatrice, Cherry, 


and I sat down, that is. Brendan 
took one look at his food and 
said, ““Ah, no, Cherry—I never 
eat anything like that.” 

Cherry looked at him and said 
faintly, “What would you eat, 
Brendan?” 

“Well, I'd eat a steak.” 

Steak! At seven o’clock on a 
Sunday evening with all the 
butchers’ shops shut. It says much 
for Brendan’s charm that when 
he left Cherry turned to me and 
said, “ He’s one of the nicest men 
I ever met.” He had won her over 
completely by the fondness he 
displayed for our children (he 
insisted on getting them up!) and 
by his obvious devotion to 
Beatrice. 

Beatrice is tall, slim, with dark 
hair, which she wears short, and 
a quiet, shy manner. The daughter 
of a distinguished painter, she is 
herself a talented artist. She is 
devoted to Brendan as he is to 
her. When he is speaking at a 


Condensed from Modern Woman 


public function she sits tensed in 
her seat, following every move, 
every gesture, her own lips 
moving as he speaks. 

At parties Brendan has a habit 
of suddenly extending an arm in 
the middle of a song or a con- 
versation, and while he continues 
to sing or talk Beatrice will stand 
up unobtrusively and quietly 
walk over to touch his out- 
stretched hand for a moment. It’s 
a nice way of saying “ Yes, 
darling, I’m here.” 

Feelings about Behan run very 
deep in Dublin. There is con- 
tinuous controversy about him, 
and, because he is such a public 
figure, every wayward thing he 
does or unthinking thing he says 
1s seized upon and commented on, 
often harshly. 

A Chinese proverb says, 
“When you lift your head over a 
crowd, people throw muck at 
you.” Certainly, as part of his 
fame, Brendan Behan has to face 
criticism from many of his 
countrymen. 

He is accused of letting the 
country down by the way he 
portrays it in his plays; of letting 
himself down by his drinking and 
of letting his wife and family 
down by his behaviour. And I 
suppose that if one attempted to 
judge him by ordinary standards 
it might be possible to substanti- 
ate these charges. But ordinary 
standards don’t apply in Behan’s 
case. 

To begin with, his impres- 
sionable teenage years were spent 
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in a Borstal institution. On top of 
this one must consider the fact 
that he had very little formal 
education. Yet he has written 
successful plays, a_ best-selling 
book, speaks three languages and 
is generally acknowledged to be 
the best conversationalist in 
Dublin. 

Genius is traditionally accom- 
panied by temperamental insta- 
bility, yet Behan’s occasional 
follies committed while under the 
influence of drink never fail to 
make the headlines. 

His critics say he drinks for the 
publicity. This is not true. When 
he was in New York recently a 
newspaper correspondent wrote 
about the often shameful lengths 
to which some journalists went to 
encourage his drinking in order 
to get a story. If he was nothing 
but a publicity hound there would 
have been no need for these 
efforts. 

The truth is that Brendan 
Behan suffers from diabetes and 
has what doctors call an 
“intolerance ” for alcohol, which 
means simply that drink affects 
him more powerfully than it does 
other men. 

A disastrous appearance on 
television was caused by his drink- 
ing to steady his nerves before 
facing the cameras. He wasn’t 
trying to show how little he 
thought of either television or the 
British people. 

In fact, he thinks the British 
are a wonderful race. “ First they 
put me in gaol, then they make 
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me rich!” Of Princess Margaret 
he says, “ She’s a good sport. She 
came to see my play The 
Hostage.” 

Brendan Behan is not the sort 
of man to invite to your house to 
spend a cosy evening watching 
telly. He would probably become 
so bored in the first hour at 
having to sit quietly while some- 
one else did all the talking that he 
would be liable to tear the knobs 
off the set. Nor is he the sort of 
man one would expect to do odd 
jobs around the house, even 
though were he to attempt this 
last he would probably be able to 
do very well, because he once 
earned his living as a house- 


painter. = 
Highly unorthodox, he regards 
owning a home as_ relatively 


unimportant. I remember himself 
and Beatrice having an argument 
over a diamond ring. He wanted 
to buy her a £650 “ rock” (as 
he called it), Beatrice thought 
that the money should go towards 
buying a house. Brendan settled 
the dispute in characteristic 
fashion by getting both! 

I remember meeting the two of 
them coming along a beach near 
Dublin one fine day. They were 
walking in Indian fashion, the 
brave (Brendan) out in front and 
the squaw (Beatrice) meekly 
bringing up the rear, bent under 
the weight of the knapsack. 

His mother and father, often to 
be seen with him at theatres, 
debates and press conferences, are 
a typical, cheerful Dublin couple. 
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She has a kindly, downright sense 
of humour. He is a gay old boy. 
Both are very proud of Brendan. 
But Brendan’t irreverent attitude 
to life also extends to them. 
“The President of Ireland in 
1922 must have been a collector 
of curios—he locked me father up 
in that year,” he says. He was 
born soon after and his father, a 
political prisoner, first saw him 
through the bars of a prison. 
Brendan’s own period of deten- 
tion led to his famous novel 
Borstal Boy. He was found to be 
in possession of gelignite and spent 
three years in a Borstal institution. 
Borstal Boy was a run-away best- 
seller—Behan couldn’t say how 


..Many languages it was translated 


into. At the moment it is selling 
like hot cakes in Japanese. 

The Quare Fellow also came to 
flower from seeds sown in his 
prison days, and The Hostage was 
based on his experiences in the 
I.R.A. Today Brendan is possibly 
the best-known Irishman, with the 
possible exception of U.N. Presi- 
dent Boland, who thinks very 
highly of him, and at the beginning 
of the year U.S. President John 
Kennedy invited him to his in- 
auguration. He didn’t go because 
Beatrice advised against the trip. 
He had just arrived home from a 
North American tour and was 
recovering from it. 

Beatrice’s concern was based on 
the fact that Brendan had twice 
gone off the wagon while they were 
on that tour. The first time this 
happened was during a perfor- 


mance of The Hostage in New 
York, when he listened at last to 
the urgings of those who wanted 
him to “have a jar”. He drank 
too much, interrupted the play 
several times from his seat in the 
stalls and wound up by climbing 
on to the stage to sing a song that 
brought the house down. 

The second incident occurred in 
Montreal. He gave a lecture 
which the organiser, hearing he 
was on the bottle, had vainly tried 
to cancel. The audience were 
completely won over by Behan’s 
personality and wit—in spite of 
the fact that he said the only things 
he liked about Canada were the 
pubs—and they wouldn’t let 
Beatrice in. 

Behan has undoubtedly been a 
very heavy drinker. He told me 
that he used to drink a quart of 
whiskey a day at one stage. How- 
ever that was over ten years ago, 
and nowadays he drinks only 
occasionally with an interval of 
several months between. 

His most recent appearance in 
court stemmed from the fact of his 
being informed by the organisation 
which originally staged The 
Hostage (it was written in Irish, 
which Behan speaks fluently) that 
heavy cuts would be required in 
his new one-act play, A Fine Day 


QVERHEARD in a crowd coming out of a cinema : 
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in the Graveyard. 

He is more sensitive than most 
people give him credit for, and 
the thought of these cuts upset 
him. When he went down to the 
local to have a drink, his “ in- 
tolerance” got the better of him. 

Most of his critics have never 
met him, His friends are willing 
to forgive him practically anything. 
He has an alive fresh quality and 
the gift of being able to get on 
friendly terms with anyone. 

The one thing his critics don’t 
accuse him of is dishonesty. People 
trust him on sight. On the island 
of Ibiza off the coast of Spain he 
and Beatrice ran out of money 
shortly after arriving. They had 
brought enough with them to keep 
another couple well supplied 
during the entire holiday, but 
Brendan is a lavish spender. 

Because of currency difficulties 
and postal delays they waited for 
nearly two months for more cash 
to arrive. This could have been 
serious. No one knew them and 
they didn’t speak Spanish. But 
Brendan became so popular that 
credit was freely extended. 

With his talents he has it in 
him to produce work that will 
become the literature of our age 
if he doesn’t destroy himself by 
drinking. 


“ That 


movie wasn’t released. It escaped.” 


EDucaTE men without religion and you make them but 
clever devils. 
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There is no penalty, other than contempt, for the 
wrongful use of coats of arms 


ARMS AND THE IRISHMAN 


BASIL O’CONNELL 


: Grant of Arms by the 
Chief Herald of Ireland, at the 
instance of our Government, to 
Mr. Kennedy, the President of 
the United States, must lead 
many people to ask themselves: 
“What is all this business of 
heraldry?” “What is the sig- 
nificance of arms?” and “ How 
do arms affect me?” 

In effect arms are a personal 
symbol of identity of one who 
has dedicated himself to the 
spread of the idea of chivalry. 
Chivalry is a code of behaviour 
founded when the people of 
Western Europe were united as 
Christians in only one religious 
body. It is a code to control the 
strong and help the weak, to 
obtain essential justice, to advance 


the rule of law and_ order. 
Through the ages it has filtered 
down as a code of gentle, 


Christian behaviour. It is one of 
the paths men seek to make the 
world a less grim place. 
Originally heraldry was used 
as a means of recognition in 
battle, when features were 
obscured by armour. It was also 
a sort of banker’s letter of credit; 
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for, should the bearer be captured 
by an enemy, he could be exactly 
identified and his ransom status 
gauged, rather than that he should 
be liquidated there and then. 

Later it became a status symbol, 
showing that the bearer had 
raised himself to a position of 
prominence and had obtained 
such security that he and his 
immedate group could “go it 
alone”—they had achieved a 
certain exclusiveness. 

To join this group has always 
been easy and has continued right 
down to our time. The Sover- 
eign, the Head of State, the 
Government or, as it is called, 
“The Fount of Honour”, de- 
legated the control of such 
matters to a Herald. 

Those who wished to be 
enrolled as (arms-bearing) gentle- 
folk went to the Herald and 
paid a fee. For that fee the 
Herald studied the records and 
saw that the arms required were 
not the property of someone else, 
and then he made a Grant of 
Arms. Such arms were to be the 
personal, unalienable property of 
the grantee and of his legitimate 
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descendants bearing his surname, 
being in male line unbroken. 

What the Herald did not do was 
to make a grant to all persons 
of one name. In fact, the main 
object of the grant was that the 
grantees should _ differentiate 
themselves, and bear no respon- 
sibility for others of the name 
who are not in the intimate 
family group, and of whom they 
had no control. 

It will be seen therefore that 
all this talk of clan arms is just 
a figment of untutored imagina- 
tions. If clans or surnames or 
septs want their own name 
badges, there is machinery where- 
by they can form an association 
and take out a badge for their 
members. 

The fees were relatively high, 
because the Heralds had to be 
paid, not only when they were 
issuing arms but when they were 
collecting and filing information 
and records. They were not 
Government civil servants on a 
salary—the fees had to support 
the office. 

People have been taking out 
arms all the time. The average 
is, perhaps, 15 a year, with peaks 
of 27 in 1919 and 25 in 1956. 
The time of greatest recent 
popularity was in 1908-12. 

The use of arms is essentially 
of Norman origin, and fitted imto 
the pattern of the transmission of 
lands by primogeniture. It is 
doubtful whether heraldry was of 
sufficient development for any 
Irish king of Ireland to use 
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heralds for armorial work. 
Ulster’s Office was started in 
1552, and a herald appointed 


quite independent of the College 
of Arms in England. His powers 
were ultimately transferred to the 
Chief Herald in 1942. 

In Ireland heraldry has suf- 
fered from the long disturbed 
state of the country and lack of 
a vocal public opinion—a state 
of affairs always found in a 
colonial continuum. As a result 
it became a usual practice for 
persons to use arms without any 
right to them and irrespective of 
whether the arms belonged to 
other people; and, of course, they 
dodged the fees payable. So 
much is this the case that in 
Ireland there has long been a 
practice for the Herald to con- 
firm (at a lower fee) arms which 
have been used for 100 years, 
even though these had never 
validly been approved. 

According to the universal 
practice of heraldry, the entitle- 
ment to arms depends on 
whether an individual has taken 
out arms for himself, or has in- 
herited them. Otherwise he has 
no title to use arms. To have in- 
herited arms it is necessary that 
they should be transmitted in un- 
broken legitimate male line from 
a grantee of the same surname. 
So, to establish whether any 
individual has arms, then one 
should be able to say that they 
were granted on a specific date 
to a specific person by a specified 
Herald. 
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When one goes into a stationer’s 
and buys a representation of arms 
one is buying a picture of the 
arms granted in consideration of 
a reward, or for service, to some 
person of the surname, and pro- 
bably with no connection with 
oneself. This still satisfies many 
people. 

Trade marks are a sort of 
arms. They are a_ purchased 
symbol identifying the product 
with an established reputation 
for service. Arms are a kind 
of trade mark—they establish 
identity of the individual with 
the reputation of his group 
for the service they have ren- 
dered to the community. Trade 
marks are protected by law. In 
Ireland coats of arms are not 
protected. There is no penalty, 
other than contempt, for the 
wrongful use of arms. 

It is, therefore, disheartening 
to read such books as Your Irish 
Coat of Arms, by Paul Murtagh, 
published in 1959 by the Ains- 
worth Company of New York. 
This book does a major dis- 
service to Irish prestige, and to 
the reputation of Ireland’s 
scholarship. It projects stage 
Irishism into heraldry. Not only 
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does it repeat some of the ignor- 
ances of O’Hart, but it creates 
“an Irish system” of heraldry, 
whereas heraldry is a universal 
and not merely a_ national 
practice. 

It says that Irish heraldry is 
not controlled by a Government 
body, whereas in Ireland, since 
1942 the Chief Herald has been 
a civil servant and directly 
answerable to the legislature. In 
all other Western European 
countries heraldry is controlled 
by a corporation and not super- 
vised by a Government body. 

In this book are to be found 
such remarks as: “And Irish 
Heraldry bluntly states that the 
Coat of Arms below belongs to 
all Kerrigans and can be dis- 
played by any of them at any 
time.” Such remarks are grossly 
misleading. 

Our Government is surely to 
be praised for conferring upon 
our kinsman, Mr. Kennedy, the 
symbol—and the valid symbol— 
of a mutual participation in the 
practice of Christian chivalry, of 
which the Irish, rich and poor, 
grand and humble have set no 
mean standard throughout the 


ages. 


NATURE is an original artist. That’s why she scorns to copy 
the pictures on seed packets. 


[7 takes less time to do a thing right than to explain why you 


did it wrong. 


It should be free and subject to no single despot 


or nation.... 


Who Owns Outer Space? 


CAPTAIN P. D. O’7DONNELL 


Shab a Russian rocket speed- 
ing towards Venus, one need 
not ask will the Communists claim 
it as the first space colony—if they 
hit it, and who can say they will 
not? It is 1§0 years since the 
American, Stephen Decatur, laid 
down rules for the freedom of the 
seas. His code, accepted by inter- 
national law, stated: “The seas 
beyond reasonable coastal areas 
are free and subject to control by 
no single despot or nation; and the 
sponsors of ships at sea must be 
responsible for the conduct of their 
vessels.” 

Now, the bonds which once tied 
man from entering an infinitely 
greater channel of communication 
are in the process of being 
loosened; nations are beginning to 
worry over the question of the 
control not only of national air- 
space, which can be likened to 
territorial waters, but of the 
boundaries and laws of outer 
space itself. In fact, contemporary 
thinking is leading to the conclu- 
sion that the code of the high seas 
must be eventually transferred in 
some form to the space ways of the 
universe. 


Yet to date nobody knows how 
far “up” the sovereignty of any 
nation goes. The satellites zoom at 
an average of 300 miles up. Is this 
free air space? What happens when 
manned satellites cause traffic 
obstruction? Will one side yield a 
right of way, or will both sides try 
to hinder or shoot down their 
opponents ? 

These problems are just now 
beginning to come to a head. How- 
ever, there are many who believe 
that until some true world law 
comes into being, nations will con- 
trol what they can control. In 
addition, when we realise that the 
earth is a sphere, it becomes 
obvious that prolonging the legal 
borders of any state upwards pro- 
duces weird results. Such extended 
borders would not be parallel, but 
would diverge like the sides of 
an upturned cone. 

The United States seems to 
view the problem according to the 
present minimum height of satel- 
lite orbits. This would make the 
space within 200 miles above any 
country inviolate, and above that 
would be as free as the high seas. 
But the question then arises, what 
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SHE was a spry little lady in her nineties and once, when 
not feeling completely well, decided to consult her 
physician. He examined her carefully, found nothing radi- 
cally wrong and tried to reassure her by saying: “ Well, after 
all, my dear, you are not getting any younger.” 
“ That doesn’t concern me,” came the swift reply. “ What 
does concern me is that Id just like to be sure Til be getting 


older.” 
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control agency could enforce such 
a proposed law? And what laws 
would be proposed for traffic in this 
free outer space? Would landing a 
rocket on Venus or the moon give 
any nation the right to forbid other 
nations from using it as a base for 


further inter-planetary explora- 
tion? 
The question of air space 


started in 1910, when the French 
became worried about German 
balloons drifting into France. An 
international conference was held 
in Paris. Though there was great 
difference of opinion, the advo- 
cates of sovereign control of air- 
space by “ subjacent” nations won. 

A similar convention was held in 
Paris in 1919, at which the parti- 
cipating nations asserted their 
sovereignty over the “airspace ” 
above them. At that convention, 
too, the “innocent passage” 
doctrine was extended to aircraft. 
International law recognises that 
ships blown off course, strayed or 
otherwise entering territorial 
waters of nations where they did 
not originally intend to go can go 
about their business unhindered. 
But in subsequent years this right 
became void as regards aircraft, 
especially during the second World 
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War, with its emphasis on bomb- 
ing. 

During the early days of that 
war, neutral nations, including Ire- 
land, were faced with the problem 
of national airspace. Holland and 
Belgium took vigorous action to 
prevent belligerents from passing 
over their territories. Sweden and 
Switzerland behaved _ similarly. 
They not only interned downed 
airmen and strayed aircraft, but 
sent their forces into action to 
stop planes from flying over them. 

The latest international effort 
towards working out rights in space 
was the International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference in America, which, 


with the exception of Russia, 
China and other Communist 
countries, decided that “every 


State has complete and exclusive 
sovereignty over the airspace 2bove 
its territory.” 

Neither the term “airspace” 
nor the term “ aircraft ” is defined 
however. With the coming of 
manned satellites the former usage 
of the term “navigable aircraft” 
has lost its efficacy regarding the 
upper limit of controllable air- 
space. Up to now balloons have 
not gone much above twenty miles, 
and though the record for air- 
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planes is about the same, the upper 
limit is soon expected to reach 
forty miles. Assuming that the 
rights of a nation extend upwards 
to these limits, what will become 
of the problem of the “ innocent 
passage” through faulty or mis- 
taken navigation? The frequency 
of “ off-course ” aircraft during the 
Cold War and their fate seems to 
indicate that “innocent passage ” 
is a myth. More to the point, how- 
ever, is what will happen when the 
nation that plants its flag on the 
moon or Venus claims all rights 
reserved on its “ property.” 

At present there is no way of 
knowing if any nation is disposed 
to adopt a liberal view of “free” 
space and the planets circling the 
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universe. It is certain, however, 
that any attempt to extend 
national territory higher than the 
present controllable distances will 
be bound to cause extreme world 
reaction. 

The best solution seems to be to 
get world agreement on a law 
that would allow free and equal 
use of air space beyond the present 
limit, with the object of furthering 
scientific research. 

Finally, it appears that the 
doctrines forged for the sea by 
Decatur are the doctrines best 
suited for outer space—that space 
beyond reasonable national air- 
space, and the planets therein, are 
free and subject to control by no 
single despot or nation. 
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A curaTE, Father C., who had been out on an urgent sick- 
call one Saturday night, was walking up the aisle of the 
parish church with the object of getting back to his con- 


fessional. 


Coming rather noisily towards him, and giggling fre- 
quently, was a middle-aged woman. She was obviously leav- 
ing the church, but distracting everybody present. 

Apparently fearing for her sanity or her state of health, 
Father C. turned in his tracks and followed her to the porch, 
where he enquired if she was feeling all right. 

“ Me—feeling all right?” she gushed. “I never felt better 
in all me life, Father. No wonder—Im after gettin’ three 
Hail Marys for the very same thing that th’ ould judge 


gave me six months for!” 


The Acorn (Killester-Raheny parish, Dublin.) 


HE only is exempt from failures who makes no efforts. 


RICHARD WHATELY 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


It takes Sam 
years to create 


a new ROSE 


Bis SAM McGREDy, THE GENTLE 

giant of rose growers, a 6 ft. 
3 in. Ulsterman with moss-green 
eyes and corn-coloured crew-cut, 
exhibited his latest and finest rose, 
Paddy McGredy, at the Chelsea 
Flower Show recently. 

He spent ten years and £5,000 
perfecting Paddy McGredy (his 
sisters mame). Yet anyone with 
Ios. 6d. in his pocket can buy it, 
propagate it, and sell it like pop- 
corn. 

Geniuses like twenty-nine-year- 
old Sam spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds to create new 
roses, and get only a few shillings 
a plant for their trouble. 

Sam told me that it takes up to 
£5,000 and anything from six to 
ten years to create a new variety of 
rose. He spends half his time on 
new roses with about seven other 
men—a hybridist, a foreman and 
several rose propagists. He has also 
spent tens of thousands of pounds 
creating roses—“ but anyone can 
buy a plant and propagate a thou- 
sand.” 

Sam McGredy has produced three 
great roses in ten years—Orangeade, 
Piccadilly and Paddy McGredy. He 
will not be selling Paddy until next 
year. Then it will sell at ros. 6d. to 


anyone who likes to propagate it 
with the same name. 

Sam has patented his rose every- 
where else in the United States and 
Europe. In these countries his 
patent lasts for seventeen years. But 
not in these islands. 

Sam said to me: “ The Mrs, Sam 
McGredy (his mother’s name) sold 
for thirty years. We sold more than 
100,000,000 trees. Even at a penny- 
a-tree royalty that would have been 
a lot of money.” 

So why does he go on creating 
roses? 

“ Because I love it,” he said. “ But 
I am still in the red. In the last ten 
years I have spent £50,000 produc- 
ing new roses. There is a constant 
war between research work and 
commercial work. But I win. I am 
the boss.” 

Sam is now creating a new red 
hybrid tea rose “ which is looking 
good,” and which, if it comes off, 
he will call the Maureen McGredy, 
after his lovely twenty-three-year- 
old wife. But Maureen wants a 
yellow rose with fragrance— 
“almost an impossibility.” 

ALAN Dick in Daily Herald 


Tony’s Pal Tom 
YEAR AGO DUBLIN DETECTIVE 
Tony Diamond found a young 
pigeon lying on the ground. He took 
it home, nursed it back to health— 
and now pigeon and detective are 
inseparable. 

When Tony cycles five miles from 
his Kilbride Road, Killester, home 
to his beat at Dublin Airport, Tom 
—the pigeon—flies all the way 
alongside him. 

“If the traffic gets thick he drops 
down and settles on my handlebars,” 
says Tony, adding with a grin: “If 
it rains I put him in my saddle-bag.” 

Of course when Tony’s three 
ycungsters Katherine, Mary and 
Anthony are playing ball in the 
garden nothing can stop Tom join- 
ing in the fun; and if anyone 
leaves a window open he is in the 
house like a flash, where his favour- 
ite trick is to take a bath in the 
washing-up water. 

Often when Tony pedals into the 
city his pal will accompany him 
overhead. “ He’s never any trouble 
even then,” said Tony, “I can go 
into a shop, and when I come out 
he is perched on my bike waiting.” 

Sunday Press 


Donn Inspired Her Opera 
JOAn TRIMBLE, WHO IS WIDELY 
known as a duo-pianist with 
her sister Valerie, is also a com- 
poser and arranger of music for 
two pianos. The ideas expressed in 
some of her orchestral arrange- 
ments showed her to be a com- 
poser of unusual imagination and 
promise, and the BBC commis- 
sioned her to write her first opera. 
The result is Blind Raferty, based 
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on the story by Donn Byrne. 

Blind Raftery was first broad- 
cast on BBC Television. More 
recently—on St. Patrick’s Day—the 
opera was presented in a sound- 
radio adaptation by the Northern 
Ireland Home Service with a cast 
consisting largely of Northern 
artists. 

Joan Trimble in private life is the 
busy wife of a London doctor and 
the mother of three children. She 
comes from Enniskillen, where her 
father is a proprietor and editor of 
a well-known local newspaper, She 
studied at the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music, at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and at the Royal College of 
Music in London. 

BBC N.I. Home Service 


The Horse Won and.... 
IM DOWNEY OWNS A RESTAURANT 
at 44th Street, 8th Avenue, New 

York, It’s down Broadway way. 

Everybody who’s anybody in the 

theatre world in New York, actors 

and actresses, critics and play- 
wrights, go there. It is a place not 
to miss. 

On the back of his menu 
cards, Jim, who was born in 
Ahascragh, County Galway, tells 
his story: 

“Jim Downey, the owner of this 
establishment, first came to this 
country as a poor Irish immigrant 
boy. It was early in his life that he 
decided upon two things: First, he 
set becoming a restaurant owner as 
his goal in life. Secondly, he assured 
himself that he would have to work 
day and night. 

“ As a young man he worked as 
a waiter, busboy, cook, bartender, 
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even as a cashier and steward in 
bars and restaurants. Some days he 
worked twenty hours, others he 
went without sleep at all. 

“One morning, after years of 
backbreaking toil, he sat down and 
counted the rewards of his labour. 
He had saved thirty-four dollars 
and sixty-three cents, He went right 
down to Belmont, stuck it all on a 
150 to one shot. 

“The horse won and this is how 
he got enough money to buy the 
establishment you’re sitting in to- 
day.” 

Sunday Independent 


Long Arm of Coincidence 

[ DovsT IF QUEEN ELIZABETH WAS 
aware of the unique occasion in 

Rome recently when she presented 

the top horse-jumping trophy to 

Ireland’s Captain Billy Ringrose. 

For her own royal namesake was 
responsible for the young captain’s 
name! 

Impossible? Check with the 
Ringrose family and you'll find it 
there in the official family tree. Not 
only that, but the change was made 
at the command of Queen Elizabeth 
the First! 

The name was originally “Rose” 
and the family came from England 
to settle in Clare. Soldiering was in 
the blood even then, and when 
Queen Elizabeth the First presented 
one Colonel John Rose with a ring 
in 1560 as a gift for his “ martial 
deeds ”, the colonel decided to wed 
the word Ring to his name. 

His grandson, Richard Ringrose, 
came over to be the first settler at 
Barnaboy, Moynoe, County Clare. 

The long arm of historical coinci- 
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HE CAN TAKE IT 
ARTIES at the U.N. go on all 
the time. “i find it hard to 

get home for an evening meal,” 
Mr. Freddie Boland, the Presid- 
ent of the United Nations, told 
me. “Either the Assembly sits 
late and dinner is a_ business 
meeting, or else I’m out to 
some party or other.” 

He’s one who can take it; 
his cheeks have a glow of good 
health 

MURIEL BOWEN 
in The Tatler and Bystander 
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dence indeed reached far at that 
recent Rome meeting. 
JOHN GUNN in the Sunday 
Review 


An Old Nun Rejoices 


‘THERE ARE PEOPLE WHO CONDEMN 

modern inventions out of hand, 
without rhyme or reason, and 
regardless of the fact that, rightly 
applied, they can be a blessing as 
well as a curse. 

Take the case of Sister Mary 
Cleophas Naughton. She has had 
the care of orphaned children at St. 
Paul’s Convent, Pittsburgh, U.S.A., 
for the past sixty years. 

Now aged eighty, she had a great 
desire to visit her native Ought- 
erard, County Galway, and the 
scenes of her childhood, which she 
has not seen since she left Ireland 
at the turn of the century. But she 
felt too old to undertake the ardu- 
ous journey. 


There was to be a happy solution 
to her nostalgic dilemma, however. 
Her nephew, Richard Naughton, 
of Thomondgate, Limerick, tape- 
recorded messages from her nieces, 
nephews and grandnieces. And with 
the taped message went a colour- 
film of County Galway scenes, in- 
cluding the school she attended and 
the house in which she was born. 

She may not be able to re-savour 
the scents of the countryside, the 
sweet, fresh smell of burning turf, 
or feel once again the livening 
spindrift whipped from Loch 
Corrib. But withal there will be 
plenty to gladden this nostalgic old 
nun’s heart, and not once but often. 
And doubtless she has thanked the 
good Lord for the wonderful inven- 
tions that were undreamt of in the 
days of her childhood. 

LIAM RIORDAN in the Irish 
Catholic 


Among His Souvenirs 
“ GIVE ME A SUIT OF ARMOUR AND 
a cannon gun and I will retire 
peacefully,” a twenty-three-year-old 
law student told me in his native 
Galway City. An unusual request, 
perhaps, but not for Sean O Domh- 
naill, who owns one of the best 
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private collections of 
weapons in the country. 

Housed in the bedroom of his 
home, tastefully arrayed and cata- 
logued, are swords, pistols, re- 
volvers, muskets, blunderbusses, 
spears, arrows, cannonballs, helmets 
and home-made hand-grenades 
from all over the world. 

There are more than 200 pieces, 
all acquired in a little more than 
three years. 

Many of the items are rare. Over 
Sean’s bed hangs a pair of Japan- 
ese swords, which he said were used 
to commit hari-kari, 

Another relic is a propeller from 
a World War I fighter plane, which 
Sean has tied to the ceiling. “I got 
it for 6d., but I had an awful job 
getting it home.” 

Other mementos of the First 
World War are a number of Ger- 
man Iron Crosses, while reminders 
of -hand-to-hand combat weapons 
are spiked bludgeons, clubs and 
spears. 

Sean says he is quite prepared to 
hand over his entire collection to 
Galway Corporation, or any other 
body, if they are prepared to estab- 
lish a museum there. 


military 
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Cold, Man—Cold 


Salp the woman to the psychiatrist: “ My husband keeps 
dreaming he’s a refrigerator.” 

“ But a lot of people dream they are something strange.” 

“I know—but he sleeps with his mouth open and the little 


light shines in my eyes.” 


GETTING patronage is the whole art of life. A man cannot 
have a career without it. 


BERNARD SHAW 
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In all cases of it there are 


three essentials .... Do you 


know them? 


Plain Facts 
about FOOD 
POISONING 


A FAMILY DOCTOR 
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HE fact that fewer cases of 
genuine food poisoning are 
reported indicates that the general 
standard of hygiene is improving. 
There is still, however, much 
room for improvement in methods 
of storage both in shops and in 
the home. 

Food poisoning occurs because 
certain bacilli or the toxins 
formed by them are present in 
the substance eaten. This is gener- 
ally meat or fish. Formerly, faulty 
methods of canning and preserving 
such foods made “canned food 
poisoning” a common occurrence 
instead of the rarity it is today. 

So perfect are the hygienic 
methods followed by all reputable 


firms in preserving foods today 
that canned and bottled varieties 
are, in hot weather, actually 
safer than fresh goods which may 
deteriorate in an hour or two to 
a dangerous degree. 


A prevalent source of con- 
tamination is the common house 
fly, which gains access to food 
either in the shop or the home. 
No effort should be spared to 
discourage this pest. Covers of 
muslin on wire frames, which can 
be bought in suitable shapes for 
covering meat, fish and other 
perishable goods, are inexpen- 
sive and within reach of most 
pockets. Where a refrigerator is 
not available, such foods are best 
kept where a current of air can 
play upon them—not, for in- 
stance, in the corner of a cup- 
board closely packed around with 
other goods. 

Food poisoning takes two 
forms. One of the commonest is 
the gastro-enteritis caused by 
irritation of the intestinal tract. 
The other, known as “ botulism,” 
is fortunately rare. In it the 
nervous system is profoundly 
affected. 

The first type varies enor- 
mously in the degree of its 
severity. Among young children 
and infants are found the most 
serious cases. 

A case of digestive disorder, 
where there is vomiting and 
diarrhoea, occurring in an infant 
during warm weather must 
always be seriously regarded, and 
medical attention secured at once. 
If appropriate treatment is begun 


Condensed from the Derry Journal 


early, there is little danger. The 
real danger is if such a case is 
neglected, when it may quite 
quickly take on a serious aspect. 

In all cases of food poisoning, 
three essentials are necessary in 
treatment. These are warmth, the 
withholding of food, and the 
giving of plenty of fluid to the 
patient. 

At any sign of collapse, which 
is a common symptom of the 
trouble, rest in bed is essential. 
When the sufferer is very weak 
from severe pain and diarrhea, 
the temptation to give food may 
be great, Nevertheless, the diges- 
tive tract needs rest and it is 
far wiser to give only boiled 
water for at least twenty-four 
hours. 

A bismuth-and-opium mixture 
is often prescribed and can be 
helpful, but should be given 
only under medical supervision. 
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In convalescence, the return to 
a normal diet must be gradual 
and careful. 

The occurrence of botulism is 
much more serious. Nervous 
symptoms in this type of food 
poisoning generally affect the 
eyes: first. The patient complains 
of inability to see clearly, or of 
“seeing double.” 

Any such symptoms occurring 
im a case of food poisoning are 
of the very gravest significance, 
and the patient should, as soon 
as possible, be removed to 
hospital where he can be under 
constant supervision. 

It is the duty of the medical 
attendant or other responsible 
person to notify the public health 
authorities of any case suspected 
to be food poisoning, since only 
in this way can the danger be 
traced to its source, and its 
possible spread prevented. 


MAN in a Belfast pub was ordering drink after drink of 
whiskey. Each time, after having his own drink, he asked 
the barman to pour another one into his waistcoat pocket. 
Finally, the barman could contain his curiosity no longer 
and asked why he had to do this. 


Animal Spirits 


“None of your business,” 


shouted the customer. “ So 


stop asking, or I'll punch you on the nose.” 
At this, a mouse stuck its head out of the man’s waistcoat 
pocket and squeaked: “ And that goes for your cat, too.” 


| BELIEVE the only news of any interest does not come from 

the great cities or from the councils of state, but from 
some lonely watcher on the hills who has a momentary 
glimpse of infinitude and feels the universe rushing at him. 


Fe’s Letters to Minanlabain 


Orange and Green—they’re Irishmen all 


He went 


arrive 


North to 
South 


SEAMUS G. O’KELLY 


WAS excited, for I was going 

home. I had been in exile in 
Dublin for years; now the cheap 
excursion gave me an opportunity 
to shake the dust of the city off 
my feet for a whole day. 

You would scarcely believe it, 
but in those days immediately 
before World War II you could 
travel by excursion train well over 
100 miles for 3/6d. There was 
one snag. I lived two miles from 
Amiens Street station. The buses 
don’t start till ten on a Sunday 
morning. The train left at 9.30 
a.m., and I am not a good walker. 

Mass at half-seven was the order 
of the day, for it would take me 
well over the hour to walk it. When 
I came out of the chapel I started 
to leg it down the North Circular 
Road. A Lucan Dairy cart pulled 
up at the kerb. “ Want a lift?” 

I did, but was the driver going 
my way? He was going to Dorset 
Street, and sure that was half the 
journey. I climbed in. 

“You're early on it,” the milk- 
man remarked. “Had a_ bad 
night?” I looked at him. Suddenly 
it flashed on my mind: the man 


thought I was drunk—I, a tee- 
totaller! 

“Never had one in my life,” I 
said. He grinned. Then he became 
apologetic. 

“ Sorry, son—didn’t know you 
was an invalid.” 

“It’s all right,” I laughed, “ you 
made a mistake. I’m on my way to 
Amiens Street, going up North 
for the day; cheap excursion.” 

“ Up to that bloody place!” And 
he became quite angry. “I was in 
Belfast of a Sunday. Took me 
missus and two kids. What a 
dump! Couldn’t get one pint for 
love or money. All the pubs shut. 
Every hotel and eatin’ house shut 
as well. Got our dinner in a fish- 
and-chip shop near the railway 
station. An Italian owned it. He 
was a Catholic, or he wouldn’t a 
been opened either. No pictures. 
No football. What a day!” 

We were at Dorset Street. He 
jerked the horse to a standstill, 
and jumped off the back of the 
cart with a milk-can in his hand. 
I got down too. As he was making 
for the gate of the house where 
he was delivering the milk, he 


looked back over his shoulder, 
and said : 

“ Listen, oul’ son, take my tip. 
Go to another Mass. It’ll pass the 
time. Then get the bus to Dolly- 
mount. Ye’ll have a better day.” 
I just laughed and went on. He 
was right from his own point of 
view, but how was he to know that 
I was an Ulsterman going home? 
Three shillings and sixpence would 
bring me home in those days, and 
I was not interested in Dolly- 
mount. 

Even with the lift I had only 
five minutes to spare before the 
train left. She went out dead on 
time, and was packed, Most of the 
travellers were going to Bundoran 
for the day. I was getting off at 
Enniskillen. 

The man in the seat beside me 
was a big man with a ruddy face. 
He looked jolly. I got talking to 
him just before we reached 
Drogheda . . . . A Lancashire man. 

“ First time in Ireland,” he said. 

“ Like it?” 

“ So far, yes. It’s wonderful. You 
people are so friendly. Never 
thought the Irish were like that.” 
He seemed surprised that he had 
not found a row going on at every 
Dublin street corner. 

We crossed the Boyne at 
Drogheda, and I remarked to the 
Englishman: “ That’s the river 
that caused all the trouble.” 

“ How so?” 

“ A L atchman and an English- 
man fought there for the English 
Crown. The Irish supported the 
Englishman, but the Dutchman 
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won. We backed the wrong horse 
at the Boyne,” I laughed. 

He agreed that the Dutchman, 
William, had been a safer bet than 
the Englishman, James. 

“You know,” I said, “the 
Orangemen in the North still 
salute the memory of William 
every twelfth of July.” 

“Today is the twelfth!” He 
suddenly jerked himself upright in 
the seat. His mouth broadened 
with a grin. “I suppose we'll see 
the Orange Parade when we get 
to Bundoran?” 

“You won't,” I said. “ But 
you'll see the Orangemen down the 
line. Bundoran is in the South— 
Donegal—for political purposes, 
though geographically it’s in the 
North.” 

He looked at me in amazement. 

“In the South?” he asked. 
“How come?” I had to explain 
that Donegal, the most northerly 
county in Ireland, was in 
“Southern Ireland” under the 
terms of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
1921. My explanation was 
inadequate. The Englishman just 
could not take it in. He had a 
map of Ireland, and according to 
that map Donegal was in the 
North. And that was that. 

“Tell me,” he said, “are the 
Orangemen Irishmen? Or are they 
a different race to the people down 
here?” 

“ Of course they are Irishmen,” 
I answered. 

“Then Chesterton was right.” 
“ What do you mean?” I asked. 
“Oh, something I read that he 


This Labelling is Dangerous 

WE are in danger of taking our Irish nationhood too 

gloomily. It is a natural reaction against the attitude of 
our British neighbours towards us during the 19th century, 
when we were labelled a nation of buffoons. A dangerous and 
corrupting thing, this labelling, for a nation, or an author— 
or a bottle. How can a bottle labelled “ whiskey ” muster up 
courage enough to pour out vintage claret? 

I once sent a serious short-story to an editor who had 
accepted much farce from me. He seemed to have burst 
into tears when he got it, and to have thrust it into a 
“ Rejected ” envelope with the office tongs. In a covering 
letter he asked me to send him something that I had written 
myself! 

I had by me a piece of farce so farcical that I'd deemed 
it unusable. I sent him that. He wept tears of joy this time, 
and returned me a cheque. I had been labelled, you see. 
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wrote about the Irish.” And he 
quoted the lines: 


The great Gaels of Ireland 
Are the men that God made mad, 
For all their wars are merry 
And all their songs are sad. 


He had a point there. Does it 
not seem silly for Irishmen, Orange 
or Green, to be fighting over two 
foreign Kings long since dead? 

We did see the Orangemen down 
the line, just after we crossed the 
Border at Clones. They were 
crowded on the platform at New- 
townbutler waiting for their trains 
home to Enniskillen, Irvinestown, 
and Kish. Their bowler hats, black 
suits and orange sashes—“ full 
regalia” —intrigued the English- 
man. 

“Damn it, sir,” said he, “ that’s 
the most Irish crowd I’ve seen 
since I came over here. They’re 
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LYNN DOYLE 


different. We have nothing in 
England like that.” 

I laughed, for my mind was 
conjuring up visions of the Orange- 
men’s ancestors, the United Men 
of 1798. They too were different 
in their day, “ the most Irish crowd 
in Ireland.” I got off at Enniskillen, 
and my friend the Englishman 
“went North to arrive South ”. 

The flags were out on St. 
Macartan’s Cathedral. The bands 
were parading the streets to “ The 
Meeting Ground”. My aunt was 
in a crotchety mood. Her Fenian 
blood was up, and she kept up a 
running commentary on the pro- 
cession as it passed her shop 
window. 

“Look at them,” she said. 
“ They think they are it, cocksure 
of themselves, but there’ll come a 
day when the laugh will be on the 
other side, and they'll be puttin’ 
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the flag on the Town Hall for 
good.” 

Suddenly she turned to my 
uncle and said, “Would you 
believe it, James, but old Simpson 
had the neck to send in a note to 
me this morning. And what do 
you think was on it?” She passed 
the note to me. It read: “ Please 
kill the cock. He kept me awake 
all night. I think he is bewitched 
by the Pope.” 

“ Ah!” said my aunt, “ all I did 
for that old fool when he had the 
flu last year! I thought he would 
not carry on again this year, but 
when the flags went out in the 
Protestant church on the first he 
stopped talking as usual, and never 
even said good morning to me 
since.” 

“He'll be all right in a few 
days,” said my Uncle James. “ It’s 
only the annual Twelfth fever.” 

“ Well, I’m sick of it.” 

“Old Sammy is a good neigh- 
bour,” said my uncle, “He'd be 
the first to come in and give a 
hand if there was anything wrong. 
If he’s quare at this time of the 
year, well that’s his business. We’re 
all quare in our own way.” 

“You never said a truer word.” 


IRISH DIGEST 


My aunt, a Galway woman, could 
never understand us Northerns 
and our “quare ways.” 

Going back was the highlight 
of my day. The train was packed 
with Monaghan Orangemen from 
“over the Border in the South.” 
They had “crossed over” only 
that morning, and unfurled their 
banners at Newtownbutler and 
Enniskillen. I wondered why they 
were so subdued. When we came 
to Clones, and the bar opened, I 
knew. There was no drinking 
in the Six Counties on Sunday, so 
it had been a “ dry” twelfth. 

Three of them were sitting 
opposite me in the dining-car 
between Clones and Carrickma- 
cross. The waiter filled their glasses 
to the brim with black foam- 
topped Guinness. As they raised 
the glasses to their lips, one of 
them winked at me. “Up Dev.” 

And his companion replied: 
“Well, Thomas, how do you like 
to be back in a free country, where 
you can do what you like, and 
drink what you like, Sunday or 
Monday?” 

We all laughed. Why not? We 
were all Irishmen—three Orange- 
men and myself. 


A Bus inspector was asked by a colleague during an argu- 
ment: “ Have you ever heard of my honesty being 


questioned ?” 


“ Questioned?” was the reply, “I’ve never even heard it 


mentioned.” 


JN the bottle discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for 
courage, and bashfulness for confidence. 


Dr. JOHNSON 


The complex brain is regulated by the body’s 
chemistry, declares the writer. That is why 
certain chemical drugs will succeed in alleviating 
much of the world’s burden of mental illness 


MENTAL DRUGS: 
New Champion of Sick Minds 


O. A. BATTISTA, Sc.D. 


- is most reassuring that, 
through the help of chemicals 
in the form of “ tranquillising ” 
drugs to calm the agitated, and 
“energising” drugs ta enliven 
the sadly depressed and bring 
them out of their mute shells, 
thousands of mental patients who 
were once considered hopeless 
are getting a new lease on life, 
a new chance to live normal or 
nearly normal lives. 

For every hospitalised mental 
patient, there are possibly two, 
maybe three others, living in the 
shelter of their families who are 
sick enough to warrant effective 
medical treatment. They are not 
sick enough to be placed in an 
institution. In terms of financial 
drain on the resources of society 
certainly no other human afflic- 
tion can compare with mental 
illness. In terms of suffering, of 


heart break, of the dampening of 
family harmony, no other afflic- 
tion can begin to measure up to 
the devastation spread by this 
relatively ignored human prob- 
lem. 

The introduction of the new 
man-made mental drugs has 
created a new surge of hope for 
the mentally ill. It is infrequent 
that forceful restraints must be 
used to contain mental patients 
today. Medical science has at its 
command methods of treating 
mental disorders—methods that 
can assure improvement and re- 
covery for seventy per cent. or 
more of the patients entering 
mental hospitals each year. 

The new families of drugs and 
chemicals capable of producing 
or altering emotional states and 
behaviour have sparked more 
collective enthusiasm and stimul- 
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lated more co-operative en- 
deavours in the battle against 
mental illness than any other 
single development of the past 
half century. 

There is no doubt that the 
behaviour of persons with certain 
types of mental disorders is 
bizarre and somewhat frightening. 
Occasionally, such persons do 
commit senseless acts of violence, 
even murder. The record of such 
uncontrolled sick persons has not 
been conducive to winning the 
sympathy and love they really 
need from the mentally well. Yet 
it is the glaring obligation of the 
mentally well to help and protect 
the mentally sick before such 
crimes are allowed to occur. 

The idea that your behaviour 
or mine, the behaviour of Patient 
X in an isolation ward or the 
sex maniac, that normal or ab- 
normal behaviour are outward 
evidence of the chemistry within 
our respective bodies is such a 
“red-hot” one today that it is 
not surprising it is being ridi- 
culed, supported, and stirring up 
much muddy water. 

Yet Freud himself in his old 
age began to lose faith in his 
original concept that anxieties 
related to sex from the moment 
of conception through adulthood 
were prime stimulators of an un- 
conscious motivation of irra- 


tional behaviour. Rather, before 
he died-—while the forest fire of 
psychoanalysis spread throughout 
the world—he leaned towards a 
biochemical basis of behaviour. 
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Today, as the impacts of a fast- 
growing list of chemicals useful 
i. the battle of mental illness 
mount rapidly, chemistry looms 
as a new and, perhaps, the most 
powerful liberator of sick minds 
in human history. 

Today, the proponents of a 
chemical basis of human behav- 
iour are presenting the most im- 
pressive array of facts, examples 
and analogies to prove that the 
human brain is a chemical organ. 
Just as the stomach or any other 
organ in the human body is 
known to be regulated by the 
body’s chemistry, so also is the 
complex brain. 

It is on the chemical raw 
materials brought to a healthy 
brain by the blood stream that 
the personality, intellect, crea- 
tivity, and judgement of “normal” 
human beings depend. By the 
same token, they argue, injury 
to the brain cells, by virus infec- 
tion or physical damage, can dis- 
rupt the normal chemical re- 
actions that take place at or in 
the vicinity of the crucial blood- 
brain, that thin line back and 
forth across which millions of 
chemical molecules are travelling 
every living minute. 

A malfunctioning of the 
chemistry of the body’s hormone 
or enzyme production, a loss in 
the efficiency of the body in dis- 
posing of toxic by-product chem- 
icals from the incessant combus- 
tion of living—any one of these 
or a combination of these funda- 
mental yet strictly chemistry-de- 
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pendent processes could lead to 
outward symptoms of “neuroses” 
or “ psychoses.” 

Throughout the ages, men have 
guessed that the chemistry of the 
body was in some way directly 
tied in with our mental and 
emotional behaviour. This idea 
has seemed and continues to 
seem almost too obvious to be 
valid. Since the early 1950s, how- 
ever, evidence has been mounting 
to support the hypothesis that 
there is more behind the chem- 
istry of mental illness than even 
many foremost medical author- 
ities are willing, as yet, to admit 
or accept. 

It does seem a tragedy that 
mankind is so concerned with 
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reaching the moon or one of the 
planets, and so preoccupied with 
the protection and the security 
of those who are well that it can 
be accused of crass negligence in 
attending to the social obligations 
it most surely has for its fellow 
humans who are mentally ill. 

The majority of leaders inter- 
ested in mental illness whom I 
have contacted or interviewed 
told me that the weight of evi- 
ence was leaning increasingly to- 
ward the school which supports 
the biochemical basis of mental 
illness. They feel more confident 
than ever that chemistry will be 
the route of success in alleviating 
much of the world’s burden of 
mental illness. 


Your Disobedient Servant 

[N his own home the Civil Servant may be a model husband 
and father, donning an apron to assist his wife with the 

washing-up, or paring a pencil to help with the children’s 

home lessons. In the local hostelry he may be “ the heart of 

the roll”, paying for the round in his turn. 

But between 11 a.m. and § p.m. in his capacity as a servant 
of the people—this being what is meant by the term civil 
servant—he can be as contrary as a wild ass. Whatever your 
request or grievance he is ever ready to assume that you are 


in the wrong. 


Perhaps the system is to blame. A civil Civil Servant might 
stand no chance of promotion if he departed from the general 
practice of being abrupt and unhelpful to the common people. 
So long as he errs on the side of the State he will be on the 


safe side. 


SEAMUS O’FARRELL in Carlow Nationalist 


AT the party: “ Nobody can say anything bad about Nora.” 
“ True enough. Let’s talk about somebody else.” 


] 4M told that somewhere in the North there is a sign out- 
side the front porch of a church which reads: “ THOU 


SHALT NOT PARK.” 
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Books by established Irish authors are fetching 


big prices these days 


Is there a FORTUNE in 


Your Bookcase ? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Ds the name Bagwell suggest 
to you only a character out of 
Dickens? Do you think that Orpen 
is just the name of a painter, some- 
how linked with the Lane 
pictures? Is Ware remotely con- 
nected in your mind with a famous 
English bed, reputed to be able 
to sleep thirteen? 

If the answer is yes to all three 
questions, then the chances are 
that you are not a collector of Irish 
books. Yet if you have books by 
Bagwell or Orpen or Ware in that 
old mahogany bookcase that came 
to you when Aunt Agnes died, 
then you are worth more money 
than you think you are. 

For today there is a tremendous 
boom in Irish books, both anti- 
quarian and literary. Prices are 
rising, not only year by year but 
month by month. The reason for 
the boom is as obscure as the 
reason for most booms in art and 
literature. 

A contributing factor may be 
the growing American interest in 
Irish literature and historical 
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writing, which is another wave in 
the flood tide of interest caused by 
the writings of Joyce and Yeats, 
Stephens and Synge. 

But, however that may be, quite 
ordinary-looking books on com- 
paratively uninteresting subjects 
are making high prices. You don’t 
have to have the Book of Kells to 
be in the money. 

-Thus Richard Bagwell’s Ireland 
Under The Tudors, a _ three- 
volume work published in London 
between 1885 and 1890, fetched 
£3 10s. at an auction held in 
April, 1958. A year later, the 
same work was quoted at {15 15s. 
in the catalogue of a well-known 
Dublin antiquarian book-seller. 
Last February Mr. Bagwell’s opus 
fetched £21, at an auction of the 
library of the late Henry Mangan 
of Rathmines, Dublin. 

Bagwell’s companion history of 
Ireland under the Stuarts, also 
quoted at £15 15s. a couple of 
years ago, fetched another {21 at 
the Mangan auction. 

Goddard Henry Orpen’s Ireland 
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IS THERE A FORTUNE 


Under The Normans, a _ four- 
volume work published between 
1911 and 1920, realised {26 at the 
Mangan auction, although the 
chances are that you would have 
hesitated to pay §s. for it if you 
saw it in a dealer’s window and 
didn’t know its value. A two- 
volume version of the work cover- 
ing the period 1169-1216 (the four- 
volume version covers 1169-1333) 
was quoted at £7 7s. only a couple 
of years ago. 

John O’Donovan is another 
whose books fetch good prices. His 
Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many 
will raise £3 3s. for you, and his 
Annals of the Four Masters will 
set you back £34 10s. (the price 
paid at the Mangan auction) if you 
burn to possess a copy. Yet only 
a year before the Annals fetched 
no more than £5 10s. at the big 
Naylor auction in Dublin, and on 
that occasion a volume of 
Connellan’s Annals of Ireland was 
thrown in with the Four Masters. 

However, the jump from {§ 10s. 
to £34 10s. in the Annals must 
not be taken as pure capital 
appreciation during the year. Much 
depends on the condition of the 
book. The more ragged and grimy 
it is, the less money it will com- 
mand. 

Speaking of the Naylor auction, 
it must have been a terrible blow 
to the ghosts of Irish 18th-century 
legislators to find that the Journals 
of the Houses of Commons and 
of Lords fetched only a derisive 
shilling. Something seems to have 
happened in the legislative market 
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O you know that booksellers’ 

and auctioneers’ catalogues 
are usually a treasure-house of 
enchanting misprints? One de- 
lightful recent Dublin example 
is where Lodge's “ Peerage of 
Ireland” appears as Lodge's 
“ Purges of Ireland.” 
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during the year, because at the 
Mangan auction somebody actually 
paid £5 for some of these Fournals. 
Irish history books are also 
realising flattering sums. 

A catalogue prepared by a well- 
known Edinburgh antiquarian 
bookseller asks {£2 10s. for the 
1956 edition of Waiting for Godot, 
while the theatre programme for 
the first performance of Beckett’s 
Fin de Partie and Acte Sans 
Paroles at the Royal Court Theatre, 
London, can be yours for 10/-. 

Patrick Kavanagh’s poem, The 
Great Hunger (1942, limited 
edition), will fetch £2 2s.; while 
Synge’s Deirdre of the Sorrows 
(1910, with preface by W. B. 
Yeats), has £4 4s. on its head. 

First editions of Joyce, Yeats 
and Stephens are also netting tidy 
sums, not only in America but in 
Britain. Joyce’s poem I Hear an 
Army (the American edition 
published in 1914) is cheap at 
£8 8s.; and early Yeats books are 
knocked down at around £4 4s. 

The autograph letters market is 
also showing a revival. At the 
Mangan auction some autograph 


letters of Daniel O’Connell went 
for £9; some letters of the notori- 
ous Viscount Castlereagh raised 
£7; letters from various statesmen 
made £7 10s. 

Dickens, Thackeray, Wells and 
Chesterton are not what they were; 
but Shaw, in spite of all those 
thousands of letters and postcards 
which one would imagine should 
have glutted the market, is still 
fetching high prices. Last year the 
Irish owner of a written interview 
with Shaw, containing about 900 
words in the master’s own hand, 
received over {£120 at Sotheby’s 
for the four flimsy pages. 

But let nobody ever try to sell 
you the original manuscript of a 


Taking the High fump 
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Shaw play. With only one or two 
exceptions, all G.B.S.’s plays were 
written in his meticulous short- 
hand on pages which were 
destroyed by him as soon as they 
were transcribed on the typewriter 
by his secretary. 

Sometimes, but only rarely, he 
presented a single page to friends 
as a curiosity. The British Museum 
have the first page of the original 
Saint Joan manuscript, written at 
Glengariff, County Cork. 

But when it comes to play 
manuscripts, the thing that all 
collectors and booksellers are on 
the watch out for is the original 
manuscript of Hamlet. Even one 
page of it would do. 


(CONGRATULATIONS to the sponsors behind those renovated, 
brightly-painted, horse-drawn cabs to be seen in the 
streets of Dublin during the tourist season. They introduce 
a quaint, old-fashioned note that appeals to many visitors. 
Here’s one who hopes that the modern cabby will have 
as good a sense of wit and humour as his predecessor. For 
the old-time cabby’s sense of fun was proverbial—abroad 


as well as at home. 


Take the case of the civil servant who was returning home 
from a football match early in the present century. He 
engaged a jarvey with a high-spirited horse. 

“That’s a fine ‘Grand National’ horse you have there,” 


he remarked. “A regular lepper!” 

The jarvey looked pleased, but nothing more was said 
until coming down Westland Row. Just before the overhead 
railway bridge was reached the jarvey turned to his passenger 
and: said (pointing up to the bridge): “Shall we go under 
or over, sir?” 

LrAM RyorDAN in Irish Catholic 


HE will always be a slave who does not know how to live 
upon a little. Horace 


succ 


the 


Those Irish of the 


Arctic 


Wastes 


PHIL GRIBBON 


HE wavelet lapped the stranded 

ice cakes melting in the 
summer sun. The empty drum 
boomed as it rolled back down 
the shingle. Meditatively Brian 
and I sat looking up the fiord 
at the peaks twelve miles away. 
A week before we had traversed 
that delicate sickle of snow on 
a nameless mountain. 

Now we were waiting for an 
aircraft to take us out of Cape 
Dyer, the most. easterly DEW- 
line base in the Canadian Arctic. 
The air schedule was as 
obscurely unreliable as that of a 
branch railway line threading an 
Irish bogland. In fact, there are 
many similarities between the 
northern Arctic and the southern 
Irish. 

An unhurried acceptance of 
events, a freedom from the soul- 
deadening pursuit of commercial 
success, the opportunities for 
friendly yarning and tea drinking, 
the unawareness of time in a day 
months long in a_ beautiful 
desolate land, and, of course, 
there are the Irish themselves. 

Busy with the social yarning 
and drinking, we lounged in an 
insulated, aluminised hut at Fro- 
bisher Bay, Baffin Island, North- 
West Territories. The atmosphere 


was tastefully comfortable in the 
subdued lamplight. The hifi 
changed from the rhythms of 
Edmundo Ros to the sophis- 
ticated humour of “Drop of a 
Hat”. 

The  over-flowing bookcase 
still contained Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M., and In a Quiet 
Land. Our Canadian accents, pro- 
ducts of Dublin and Belfast, 
mingled with the Arctic dialect 
of County Leix. Outside behind 
the curtains, the setting sun was 
dipping behind the radar dome 
on the hill. The clock indicated 
midnight. We were crawling into 
our tent, when three Eskimo lads 
arrived to ask for cigarettes. . 

Tethered huskies grumbled and 
grunted disdainfully. Cautiously, 
we stepped between decaying 
chunks of seal. Strung from a 
pole, the loud-speaker in the 
battered radio repeated the same 
hit tune. 

Children swarmed around their 
homes; shacks built from packing 
cases, flattened oil drums and 
canvas scraps. A motor scooter, 
status symbol of the chewing gum 
civilisation these squatter Eskimos 
have adopted, leant against the 
wall. The household pets, three 
young gulls, watched us from 
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the roof. The Arctic char, nailed 
to the wall, was fly covered. 

This reminded us that we were 
to have gone char fishing with 
the night watchman from the 
Lisburn Road. He was boarded 
in an overheated cubicle, so 
cramped that it was easier to stir 
the tea with a fish lure than to try 
and pick up a fallen teaspoon. 

Fascinated, we saw bare rocky 
hillsides plunging down into the 
shimmering water of an ice-free 
inlet, while out in Davis Strait 
the ice floes, speckled green as 
cheese, were jammed tightly to- 
gether. As the DC-4 circled 
slowly down to the gravel air- 
strip of Dyer base, the construc- 
tion worker from Co. Leitrim 
became more depressed at the 
prospect of his eighteen-month 
contract in this alien wilderness: 
“Six months, then they bring 
you out screaming.” 

Intermittently, a teletype 
machine rattled to itself in the 
corner. The met. man wrote 
45 F, wind west at 18 knots, on 
his chart. Outside, our 220 lb. 
of gear was being loaded into the 
USAF truck. Six-foot, bronzed 


and fit, the Ballymena-born 
doctor from T.C.D., whose 
practice covers over 100,000 


Square miles, hurried in to say 
farewell. His voluntary swim two 
hours before in the rushing 
torrent draining the snow field 
had stimulated his appetite. 
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Later, in search of photos with 
a difference, I had _ splashed 
frantically in the milky blue 
water between two icebergs. In 
all my clothes and wrapped with 
sleeping bags, I shivered through 
a lunch of sardines on biscuits 
and thought enviously of a 
doctor munching king-sized meals 
twenty miles away. 

We strode down the sodden 
road, a chill nor’easter blowing 
at our backs. As we feasted our- 
selves with fresh warm rolls and 
butter, a Saturday night brawl, 
started by, of all people, an 
Irishman on the strength of his 
weekly beer ration, was enlivening 
the distant recreation hut. 

The men from Ballina and 
Wexford complained about this 
countryside, its climate and 
wages. The Connachtman silently 
disagreed, since in four years he 
had saved the $38,000 for the 
pub, groceries on the side. None 
had love for the wild arctic 
wastes: unemployment, emigra- 
tion, and high wages had brought 
them into the North. 

The ice cake was nearly gone 

. Then I had it. The only 
possible name for that snow- 
sickled mountain. We might even 
get a letter from Prince Philip; 
Mount Prince Andrew. Under 
his tan, Brian visibly paled: 
“Bedad, if I ever consented to 
that, me father’d throw me in the 
Liffey!” 


NO one has a better command of language than the man 


who keeps his mouth shut. 
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This well-known poet has a good personal reason 
for refusing to let his whiskers grow 


SHAVING 
IS SUCH AN 
ORDEAL 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


— just after reading a most 
interesting article, on razor 
blades, in Which? the British 
Consumers’ Association journal. 

The article didn’t mention 
King’s Head, a German job of 
which I at one time was very fond. 
I often shaved dry in a pub and 
with no need for a mirror, either; 
customers used to marvel at the 
toughness of my skin and its 
smoothness. 

There is no greater vanity 
among the males than the beard 
and its strength. A strong, tough 
beard is regarded as a sign of 
masculinity; which it is. But most 
men imagine that a strong beard 
is the hardest to shave, whereas 
it is the easiest. It is the downy 
stuff that, like a poor field of hay, 
runs before the scythe. Real strong 
hair is easily shaved. 

The Which? survey says that 
Blue Gillette is great for a first 
shave. That reminds me of a man 
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who not so long ago won the Pools 
and said in an interview his great 
pleasure was that he could afford 
a new blade every day. 

I have thought long and 
ponderously about razors and 
shaving. I think it one of the worst 
chores a man has to put up with. 
When I have got through the 
ordeal of scraping my face in the 
morning I am proud of my 
achievement. If it weren’t for the 
fact that I am grey—like Noel 
Purcell—I would think nothing 
of letting the whiskers grow. But 
then on the other hand I would 
look as Dégas told Whistler he 
looked—“ like a man who had no 
talent.” One must be careful not 
to appear too outlandish. 


The old cut-throat was a 
splendid job. The first razor I 
used was a Hamburg Ring, 
reputedly one of the finest. The 
steel was Sheffield and ground in 
Germany. I don’t think anyone 
can compete with the Germans in 
these things. It was a curious 
thing, and a sign of the ignorance 
of the times, that when I was 
growing up a young fellow was 
ashamed to be caught shaving in 
his early days of beardom. Peadar 
O’Donnell in one of his novels 
mentions how his sister watched 
while he shaved. What a dreadful 
class of people. The family laughed 
at the young adolescent. Today 
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society is undoubtedly far more 
intelligent. 

Barbers still use the cut-throat. 
These which could be bought for 
about a dollar in my young days 
are now around thirty bob. They 
give a very pleasant shave. Some- 
times when I feel very tired I go 
to a barber. I never learned to hone 
or strop a cut-throat, otherwise I’m 
thinking I might use one. 

In the country men _ usually 
Shave only of a Saturday night. 
I remember my father doing that 
big job and it was very impressive. 
Another job the razor got was 
cutting corns. 

Recently I met a painter who 
told me that men with grey 
whiskers should have a close shave 
every day because otherwise their 
faces will take on the pallor of 
corpses. A man with dark whiskers 
looks even more dashing with a 
few days’ growth. 

Now about the use of the safety 
razor: I find that if I leave the 
blade in it, buried in soap, it keeps 
its edge better than if taken out 
and cleaned. I have not found the 
one-piece holder satisfactory. You 
know one of those yokes like a 
builder’s grapple. It is the precision 
manufacture of both blade and 
holder that provides the good 
shaver. There may be too much 
proud blade. With the ordinary 
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job you can slacken the handle to 
put hoult on or take it off. 

But reverting to the article in 
Which? It said: 

“We asked all the users to 
records nicks and cuts. The results 
clearly showed great differences 
between users but not between 
blades.” 

They should have asked how 
many whiskeys the shaver had the 
night before. 

The electric razor has its points. 
When I was in hospital I was 
shaved every day by a nice nurse 
and it is one of the pleasantest of 
my memories. 

In Japan, a fellow was telling 
me, the barbers are all young 
women. They make a thorough 
job of a man’s face, for they shave 
the forehead and everywhere. A 
most enjoyable sensation indeed it 
is to be shaved and especially by 
a woman. The Japs know the fine 
points of human pleasure. 

For some time now I have 
abandoned the King’s Head. It is 
a stainless steel blade and as such 
lacks ultimate keenness. But it is 
great for someone whose hand is 
unsteady. I once used one for 
about six months and—this is a 
fact—one day when putting a 
piece on the heel of my shoe I 
pared the leather with the blade 
and went on using it afterwards. 


SOME people have a television set in every room in the 
house. That’s too much. There ought to be some place 


you can go during the commercials. 


Bos Hope 


[F you think that the art of conversation is dead, you must 


have never stood waiting outside a public telephone box. 
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Landmarks immortalised in 
“The Deserted Village” 
are still to be seen 


What I saw 
in the 


GOLDSMITH 
COUNTRY 


JOHN McCAFFREY 


r was an exhilarating experience 
motoring on these modern Irish 
roads with their perfect surface. 
Longford is now a prosperous 
county and the clean, tidy homes 
reminded me of our great pastoral 
poet’s words: “* The shelter’d cot, 
the cultivated farm.” Approaching 
Ballymahon [ saw a signpost on the 
right. It indicated the road: TO 
PALLAS, BIRTHPLACE OF GOLD- 
SMITH. 

About a mile from this cross- 
roads another signpost pointed the 
way TO BIRTHPLACE OF GOLDSMITH. 

I surveyed this boreen with 
many misgivings. It seemed to be 
just the width of my car. “All 
the tourists take their motors up 
it,” said a local man. “ Chance it, 
sir. Of course, amother car or 
cart coming down the lane might 


complicate things for the motor 
car.” As a matter of fact, I did 
meet a car, but I was lucky. It 
came round the corner when I 
was opposite the farmhouse of 
Mr. O’Meara. I drove into the 
yard. A bright little girl told me 
that her parents kept the key of 
the gate at the path leading to 
Goldsmith’s birthplace. She and 
her brother drove with me the 
last half-mile. 

“ Now you will have to get out 
and walk,” she said. “It’s only 
round the corner a little bit.” 

I was standing beside the spot 
where Goldsmith was born on 
November roth, 1728. The time 
taken by my journey from Dublin 
was just two hours. 

“ There is all that is now left,” 
said my girlish guide as she 
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indicated a pile of large stones 
surrounded by trees. “ We have 
an awful job,” she added with a 
smile, “to keep the tourists from 
carrying away those stones. They 
want them as keepsakes of their 
visit to Pallas. They nearly all 
pick bits of bushes, and when the 
wild roses are in bloom they pick 
a bunch to show their friends at 
home.” 

As I gazed at the coppice 
which conceals the first home of 
Oliver Goldsmith I could not 
resist quoting these lines which 
describe its present condition 
most realistically: 


Near yonder copse, where once 
the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden 
flower grows wild, 

There, where a few torn shrubs 
the place disclose, 

The village preacher's modest 
mansion rose. 


This is indeed a perfect poetical 
word-picture. But then every place 
mentioned in that exquisite Irish 
idyll, The Deserted Village, is 
proudly pointed out by the local 
people to the thousands of 
tourists who visit every year the 
romantic rural scenes immor- 
talised by Goldsmith. 

William Howitt, who visited 
Pallas in 1844, wrote: 

“The place lies quite out of 
the track of high-roads, about a 
mile and a half from Ballymahon 
in a direct line, but perhaps three, 
taking in all the wanderings of 
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the ways to it. There is nothing 
remarkable in the aspect of the 
country. It is rather flat, naked of 
trees, and cultured by small 
tenants. It was with some diffi- 
culty I reached it. The lanes were 
now become so narrow and stony 
that I was obliged to quit my 
car. ... The house is said to have 
been a good country house, look- 
ing towards Forney church, at 
which Oliver’s father and brother 
used to preach, and which still 
rises to view between it and some 
distant woods, one of the most 
pleasing objects of the scene. 

“Popular tradition ascribes the 
utter destruction of the house to 
the fairies, who, on its becoming 
untenanted, used to take up their 
quarters there, and pursue their 
nocturnal sports in great content. 
But a tenant being found, and 
repairs of the house being com- 
menced, a huge man in jackboots 
came every night, and making a 
horse of it by bestriding the roof, 
pushed his legs through the tiles, 
and, imitating galloping, shook 
the roof to pieces. It was therefore 
obliged to remain empty, till 
falling into ruin. It was at length 
cleared away, with the exception 
of these few stones.” 

However, when . Goldsmith’s 
father lived at Pallas he gave 
hospitality to all comers. Accord- 
ing to the poet: 


His house was known to all the 
vagrant train; 

He chid their wanderings, but 
relieved their pain: 
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The long-remember'd beggar 
was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept 
his aged breast: 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no 
longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred there, and had 
his claims allow’d; 
The broken soldier, 
bade to stay, 

Sat by the fire, and talk’d the 
night away; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales 
of sorrow done, 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and 
show’d how fields were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the 
good man learn’d to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in 
their woe; 


kindly 


Careless their merits or their 
faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity 
began. 


Returning to the car I observed 
a flock of geese. “ Where is the 
pool?” I inquired. “ Don’t you 
remember: ‘the noisy geese that 
gabbled o’er the pool ’?” 

“Oh,” she replied, “those are 
Mrs. McLoughlin’s geese gob- 
bling up the corn in the haggard 
of the farm beside Goldsmith’s 
father’s house.” 

At Ballymahon I stopped at the 
bridge which spans the placid 
river Inny, along whose banks the 
youthful Oliver loved to roam. 
He was fond of fishing and 
observing “animated nature”. 
During these strolls he frequently 
pracused playing the flute. 
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According to one of his biogra- 
phers “he indulged his passion 
for the music of his native land, 
even neglecting his studies at 
Trinity College to practise on his 
beloved flute.” 

He played for the entertain- 
ment of the guests at George 
Conway’s inn at Ballymahon and 
he was always willing to sing a 
song or tell a good yarn. In 
humbler homes he provided the 
music for exhibition step-dancing 
on kitchen-tables. 

When I reached Lissoy the 
celebrated thatched inn with the 
picturesque signboard of “The 
Three Jolly Pigeons” attracted 
my attention. In the original shop 
“nut-brown draughts” inspired 
the patrons who played the 
“ royal game of goose.” (“ Goose ” 
was a game of chance in which 
the players moved counters on a 
board, with the right to a double 
move on reaching a picture of a 
goose.) I was shown the site of 
“the hawthorn bush with seats 
beneath the shade”. Goldsmith’s 
home was about a hundred yards 
from “The Pigeons” which he 
recalled in these haunting terms: 


Imagination fondly 
trace 

The parlour splendours of that 
festive place; 

The white-wash’d wall, the 
micely-sanded floor 

The varnish’d clock that click’d 
behind the door. 


stoops to 


Master Bryne, who conducted 
the village school in a thatched 
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cottage, had been a quartermaster- 
sergeant in the British Army. He 
fought in Spain under Marl- 
borough. He was an educated man 
and he could “translate extem- 
poraneously Virgil’s Eclogues into 
Irish verse in considerable ele- 
gance.” The poet made him the 
prototype of village schoolmasters 
when he wrote: 


While words of learned length, 
and thundering sound 

Amazd the gazing rustics 
rang’d around; 

And still they gaz’d, and still 
the wonder grew 

That one small head could 
carry all he knew. 


In 1839, when they visited 
Lissoy, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall 
wrote that “the busy mill” was 
still working and that “parts of 
the machinery are, no doubt, 
above a century old, and probably 
are the very same that left their 
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impress on the poet’s memory ”. 

I am _ not surprised that 
Goldsmith loved Lissoy. When he 
was living in London and at the 
height of his fame he wrote: 

“TI sit and sigh for the Lissoy 
fireside, and Johnny Armstrong’s 
Last Good-Night from Peggy 
Golden. If I climb Hampstead 
Hill, than where Nature never 
exhibited a more magnificent 
prospect, I confess it fine; but 
then I had rather be placed on 
the little mound before Lissoy 
gate and there take in, to me, the 
most pleasing horizon in Nature.” 

He expresses similar sentiments 
in these nostalgic words : 


In all my wanderings round 
this world of care, 

In all my griefs—and God has 
given my share— 

1 still had hopes, my latest 
hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to 
lay me down. 


a 


Desires should balance with possibilities. Otherwise the 

foundation is being laid for unhappy, if not neurotic, 
living. Too often we shoot for the moon, failing to mark 
and meet intermediate and possible goals. 

Ambition is vitally necessary to success, but too much of 
it can pose serious problems and fix dangerous alternatives. 
Temper your purpose with the sanity of a recognition of 
your strength and weakness and so achieve balanced living. 


Aim Reasonably High 


J an effort to prevent strangers walking over his Icnd, a 
Gounty Dublin farmer erected the following notice: 
TRESPASSERS PROHIBITED. SURVIVORS PROSECUTED. 


Joun H. Crowe 


This slimming craze—it’s become almost a 


religion, protests the writer 


No Great 


Artist has 


painted Thin Women 


BRIDIE O’HAGAN 


tres writers of advertising copy 
must be among the most 
powerful pressure groups in the 
world of today. Skilled as they 
are in the manipulation of human 
nature, it is hard even for the 
wily birds among us to resist 
them—especially as many of us 
read the type of magazine whose 
writers strive to inculate attitudes 
which will be fruitful soil for the 
seeds of sales talk. 

The most obvious case in point 
is that of women’s magazines. 
There are more today than ever; 
they enjoy an enormous circula- 
tion and exercise a potent in- 
fluence, especially on the younger 
women. Looking through these 
magazines, one is forced to the 
conclusion that women like to be 
told what to do. 

No subject daunts the prophets 
of the women’s magazines—they 
will tell us how we ought to look, 
dress, think; they will tell us 
what to do if our husband is un- 
faithful or if he brings his boss 
unexpectedly to dinner; they will 
tell us how to knit a jumper, 
bring up our children, make 


goulash or achieve the doe-eyed 
look. As the techniques for all 
these skills usually involve the 
spending of money, the adver- 
tisers jump merrily on the band- 
wagon. 

Much that is interesting and 
entertaining may be derived from 
women’s magazines. It would be 
useless as well as presumptuous 
of me to condemn what so many 
women (including myself) enjoy. 
But there are some questions on 
which their influence is wholly 
insidious. One of these is this 
matter of Slimming. 

Pick up any magazine or follow 
the woman’s page in any news- 
paper—and there it will be, the 
inevitable series on how to ac- 
quire a_ sylph-like figure. It 
matters not in the least that God 
made us in all shapes and sizes. 
We must all strive to conform to 
the vital statistics laid down by 
the Beauty Editress. 

These “ideal measurements ” 
are the Procrustean bed into 
which we must fit ourselves by 
fair means or foul—by starving 
ourselves or by eating cellulose, 
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by stewing in steam baths or 
quivering like jellies on vibratory 
couches, by doing cycling exercises 
or by abbreviating ourselves to 
fit into garments inaccurately 
terined roll-ons. (They never 
do.) Every year brings forth a 
“new, safe slimmer ”. 

All this, though absurd, would 
not be so dangerous if slimming 
were merely a business. But it 
has become a religion as well. 
What is alarming is the quasi- 
moral tone taken by those who 
would slim us. It is bad enough 
to imply that thin women are 
always more attractive than 
plump ones. This is palpably un- 
true. Except for Picasso in his 
“Blue Period,” I cannot think 
of any great artist who painted 
thin women—and if artists can- 
not judge of beauty, who can? 


I myself have frequently been 
told by candid relatives that I 
would be quite good looking if I 
were a stone heavier. But the 
women’s magazine monitors 
manage to imply also that thin- 
ness is a moral virtue. If a 
woman on a diet eats an 
occasional chocolate bar, that is 
called “cheating”. If she says 
she eats very little when in fact 
she eats more than the “experts” 
say she ought, that is called 
“lying”. A sense of shame is 
carefully fostered. 


Ever since the Garden of 
Eden, mankind has had a sense 
of shame, but in these days, when 
first things are inevitably put 
last, we tend to be ashamed of 
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the wrong things. We are con- 
ditioned to be ashamed if our 
house is poorly furnished, if we 
can’t afford a holiday, if we have 
a large family—or if we are fat. 
Is it not ridiculous that there 
should be some people who 
would commit adultery with 
equanimity, but feel guilty if 
they indulged a passion for 
cream-cookies? 

“If you are overweight,” the 
magazine monitors tell us, “ it is 
because you are eating more than 
your body requires.” The im- 
plication is that you are a greedy 
glutton. But we are not machines. 
Eating is a psychological as well 
as a physiological process—every- 
one who cooks and serves meals 
knows that. Eating is not merely 
a matter of stoking up our bodily 
furnaces—it is closely bound up 
with our social instincts, as well 
as being part of the art of 
civilised living. Within limits, 
there is nothing wrong with eat- 
ing more than the body requires. 
Of course, by the time the third 
chin appears, it is obviously 
necessary to eat less! 

I am not advocating gluttony 
or suggesting that we should all 
let ourselves become female 
Daniel Lamberts. I merely say 
that if a plump or moderately 
stout woman is in good health, 
she should not be bullied into 
slimming. In my childhood, I 
knew many women whose figures 
would have made the magazine 
ladies hold up their hands in 
horror. My mother is typical of 
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this older generation, who were 
not afraid to be fat. All her life 
she had a forty-eight inch hip 
measurement—and it never caused 
her a moment’s concern. Now, 
at eighty, she still enjoys her 
food and has the energy of a 
woman of sixty. 

In contrast, some of my friends 
in their late thirties or early 
forties have inferiority complexes 
because they are putting on 
weight. They feel inferior to their 
thinner acquaintances; they can 
be devastated by the contempt, 
real or imaginary, of some teen- 
age slip of a thing in a dress 
shop; they are sensitive butts of 
tactless, rude or jocular com- 
ment. The unnecessary misery 
caused by this slimming cult is 


* staggering. 


For it is a cult. Its high priest- 
esses are the magazine writers and 
its goddesses the fashion models. 
How very strange that the first 
qualification necessary to show 
women’s clothes to advantage 
should be the possession of a 
figure as biologically unlike that 
of the majority of women as is 
compatible with not being actually 
a man. Look at their broad 
shoulders, flat chests, narrow 
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hips, long legs, bony skeletons. 

How many women are shaped 
like this? That these androgynous 
traits are today the ideal of 
beauty suggests that we are living 
in times when the roles of the 
sexes are becoming as confused 
as everything else. (Look at a 
brace of be-jeaned teenagers in 
the street. It sometimes takes a 
second glance to decide which is 
the girl and which the boy.) The 
approximation of the sexes may 
explain, but does not excuse the 
persecution to which women who 
still look like women are sub- 
jected. 

Let us admit that nature has 
provided most women with a 
protective layer of fat. So long as 
this does not become so excessive 
as to endanger health, we are 
better with than without it. 

Let us realise that the decision 
to go on a diet has not the force 
of a religious vow and that there 
is no need to be conscience- 
stricken if we prefer a bar of 
chocolate to another sixteenth of 
an inch off our waistline. 

Let us take comfort from the 
words of the American humorist, 
“We are fat because we eat fat- 
tening things—such as food.” 


WHY ts it that a man proposing a toast often seems to be a 
man who's just eaten a meal he didn’t like before getting 
up to tell stories he can’t remember to people who've already 


heard them? 


OnE of the best things in the world is to be a boy; it 
requires no experience, but needs some practice to be a 


good one. 


CHARLES D. WARNER 


| IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


Grattan Sat on a Iombstone 


to Conquer Fear 


“[RELAND HAS GREAT HONOUR IN 

producing Henry Grattan, and 
she will never be politically beyond 
hope while she continues to vener- 
ate his memory.” 

So it was written last century of 
the great orator and patriot, who 
was born on July 2, 1746, in Dublin. 

Grattan had every temptation and 
opportunity of becoming a political 
lackey, but he remained to the end 
an unflinching champion of his own 
country. 

Said the same writer: “In the 
blotted page of Ireland’s history, 
it is truly a bright spot where 
Grattan [in 1780] obtained in the 
native Parliament the celebrated 
resolution as to its sole competency 
to make the laws of Ireland.” 

A sensitive and nervous child, 
Grattan was for long years terrified 
of ghosts and hobgoblins, and the 
nameless (if natural) things that go 
bump in the night. 

But where an ordinary youngster 
might have lived and grown up 
with his irrational fears, young 
Henry Grattan decided to face 
them. He used to spend long hours 
at night sitting on a tombstone in a 
churchyard near his home, until 
finally all fear of ghosts and the 
dark fled from him for ever. 


Man who Stooped Low 

NE BRIGHT SUMMER MORNING IN 

July, 1798, five people sat and 
chatted in a cell in dread Kilmain- 
ham Gaol, Dublin. They were 
Oliver Bond, Samuel Neilson, 
William Michael Byrne, Mrs. Bond, 
and Mrs, Neilson. 

Byrne was under sentence of 
death for high treason, but all five 
people in the cell that summer 
morning placed strong hopes in the 
discussions that were taking place 
between the Government and the 
State prisoners. 

Byrne, a Wicklow man, was hav- 
ing his breakfast with the others 
when a warder appeared at the 
door of the cell and beckoned to 
him, There was a whispered con- 
versation, and Byrne, calm as ever 
it seemed, returned to his fellow- 
prisoners and the two wives. He 
apologised to the two ladies. He 
would have to leave them, he ex- 
plained. Would he be back again? 
they asked him. 

“We shall meet again,” he told 
them firmly, and marched out of the 
tiny room. 

When he passed the door of the 
cell again he may have been 
Ppinioned, for the story has it that 
he stooped low so that the ladies 


long 
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might not see him on the way to 
the scaffold. A few moments later 
he was mounting the dread engine 
of death .. . and so another brave 
United Irishman died. 


Sic Transit Gloria Mundi 
N A FROWSY LODGING HOUSE SOME- 
where in France a once-famous 
lady waited for death. Then, on 
July 3, 1816, Dorothy Jordan, once 
the toast of every theatre audience 
in Great Britain and _ Ireland, 
breathed her last. 

This bewitching creature was 
fourteen when she first trod the 
boards, in Dublin’s Crow Street 
Theatre. Six years later she was a 
strolling player, one of hundreds, 
and earning less than twenty shil- 
lings a week. 

But when, at twenty-three, she 
struck the public fancy, she became 
the belle of Drury Lane theatre. 
Later she appeared in Dublin again, 
at the old Theatre Royal, and broke 
all attendance records for that 
house, ; 

She had one triumphant tour 
after another, but her private life 
was not a happy one. She formed a 
long liaison with the Duke of 
Clarence, who was later to become 
King William IV. 

But in spite of her fame, in spite 
of her friendship with the wealthy 
and powerful, she died in a lonely 
lodging house, by the world for- 
gotten, that July day in 1816. 


Became Worse than Ever 
JULY 31, 1849, WAS A BAD DAY FOR 
Ireland’s big landlords, for it 
was on that day the Irish Encum- 
bered Estates Act became law. 
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From that date a court, the Landed 
Estates Court, could on the petition 
of a creditor order the sale of any 
estate encumbered by debt. 

Hundreds of estates were thrown 
on the market. The value of land 
fell, and fell again. Landlords found 
themselves ruined, after years of 
neglecting their estates and bleed- 
ing them to death. 

But the changing circumstances 
brought very little. benefit to the 
tenants on the encumbered estates 
throughout the country. For years 
the tenants had been rackrented. 

Now, with the landlords them- 
selves “ evicted” in many cases, the 
new owners of the land, money- 
grabbing merchants greedy for a 
quick profit, rackrented the peasants 
harder than ever before. . . . 


Their Love Seemed 
Doomed 


NE JULY DAY IN 1848 A YOUNG 
medical student was arrested in 
Dublin and charged with treason- 
felony. His name was Kevin Izod 
O’Doherty. With his friend Richard 
Dalton Williams he had been pro- 
ducing a paper called Irish Tribune. 
O’Doherty was sentenced to ten 
years’ transportation to Van 
Dieman’s Land (Tasmania) but was 
permitted to leave that country at 
the end of six years, on condition 
that he did not return to Ireland. 
He resumed his studies in Paris, 
but managed to pay a furtive visit 
home to see a young lady called 
Mary Anne Kelly (she was “ Eva”, 
the poetess of The Nation). 
Although he had released her from 
all promises when he had been sen- 
tenced six years before, she had 
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waited for him patiently. And now 
they were together at last, looking 
forward to a happy-ever-after end- 
ing to a love that had once seemed 
doomed. 

Sometime later O’Doherty 
travelled around the world again, to 
Australia, where he acquired a large 
practice and many honours. It was 
1885 before he returned to Ireland 
once more—to a hero’s welcome 
and the freedom of the city of 
Dublin . . . and an invitation by 
Parnell to stand as Nationalist can- 
didate for North Meath. 

He was elected, but finding he 
could never be happy in the House 
of Commons he left Ireland and 
returned to Australia (Brisbane), 
where he died in 1905, “ Eva” fol- 
lowed him to the grave five years 
later. 


“ The Duke of Ireland” 
QNE OF THE MOST ROMANTIC 

figures in Irish history was a 
man who died on July 29, 1578, at 
the battle of Alcazar, in a fight that 
had nothing to do with him... . 

He was Thomas Stukely, “ Duke 
of Ireland ” (to give one of his many 
titles), who swashbuckled his way 
through life. 


Aspiring Youth 
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Some historians think he may 
have been the son of Henry VIII. 
Another theory is that he wes 
descended from the Irish Mac- 
Murroughs. Nobody seemed to 
know the truth about this colourful 
character who happily squandered 
his wife’s fortune, played the gay 
gallant at Queen Elizabeth’s court, 
and finally set out to found some 
kind of a kingdom in Florida. 

He came back to Ireland as soon 
as he was broke, and joined up with 
Shane O’Neill. Somehow he man- 
aged to acquire a fleet of boats and 
promptly set himself up as a pirate. 
Then he was chased to Spain by 
English warships, and later com- 
manded one of the Papal ships in 
the momentous battle of Lepanto, 
For his courage and daring he 
received half-a-dozen titles. 

He sailed from Italy, with an 
army of 800 men, to conquer 
Ireland. But stopping over at 
Lisbon he found Don Sebastian 
about to lead an expedition against 
the Moors. 

The Duke of Ireland kindly 
offered his assistance, a gratefully- 
accepted offer which was to lead to 
his death in battle at Alcazar. 

J.E. 


Cos 


‘THE Murphy family were on a motor trip. Driving down a 
hill into one town, they saw a church with several graceful 


spires pointing at the sky. 


“Oh, boy!” shouted their five-years-old son, who had 
been sitting quietly in the back seat. “ A rocket base!” 


A FOOL and his money are soon parted, but after all he’s 


no worse off than the rest of us. 
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Times have changed. Each 
child today owes the 
Government £50 


BRITAIN 
owed each of 


us £100! 


SEAMUS O’FARRELL 
enn amne 


iy used to be said of some lucky 
children that they were born 
with silver spoons in their mouths, 
although the statement was never 
to be taken literally. But it must 
have been a very small percentage 
of the world’s population who 
enjoyed the privilege of being 
credited from birth with silver 
spoons. 

As for the rest of us, we arrived 
as devoid of possessions as day-old 
chickens. Or so it seemed, until 
Arthur Griffith sat down and 
began to study problems of 
national finance. 

Looking through the tattered 
and faded pages of one of his early 
pamphlets, published in March 
1906, I find from his calculations 


based on admissions by a British 
Financial Relations Commission, 
that in that year the British 
Government owed to every man, 
woman and child in Ireland not 
less than £89 12s. This figure was 
arrived at by taking the total 
amount of taxation obtained from 
this country in excess of its fair 
share, and dividing the figure by 
the total population. 

That over-taxation continued for 
sixteen years longer—up to the 
time of the Treaty—therefore 
Britain’s debt to each one of us at 
that date must have been nearer 
to £100. This was no inconsider- 
able sum and even to have the 
moral right to it, without actually 
being paid, made us feel that John 
Bull was a sort of rich uncle from 
whom we had expectations. 


The hoped-for bequest was 
never made; the debt remained un- 
paid. So far as we are concerned, 
the money has gone beyond 
recovery, 

Anyhow, looking back over the 
years, there is some small satisfac- 
tion in thinking that if everybody 
had their own I would have been 
worth, in actual cash on the day 
of my birth, about {90 to my 
parents. Unfortunately the money 
was merely an item in a balance 
sheet: it is lucky that myself as 
well as the {90 was not written 
off as a bad debt. 

Glancing again at Griffith’s 
pamphlet I find there the state- 
ment that in 1906 Britain’s 
accumulated debt in Ireland was 
£393.412,300. Financial adjust- 
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ments have since wiped this out. 
Even though we were then said to 
be overtaxed the amount of taxa- 


tion per head of Ireland’s 
population was {2 4s. 4d. per 
year. 


What is it now? The Estimates 
for the next financial year for 
Twenty-six Counties amount to 
£140,000,000, On the basis of 
present population this will work 
Out at approximately {1 per head 
per week. 

The Imperial Government, fifty- 
five years ago, required annually 
£110,000,000 to balance its 
Budget. What it needs now, with 
a smaller empire, we have learned 
from the recent Budget. 

Money buys less the world over, 
even as it does aver the grocer’s 
counter. Government commit- 
ments have to meet many costly 
services not previously existing. 
Still it is a sobering thought that 
it costs more now to finance 
Government expenditure in the 
Republic of Ireland than it did to 
meet the demands of the British 
Government half a century ago. 

Let us derive what consolation 
we may from the reflection that 


One-Horse Sense 
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each one of us is better able to 
pay than our parents were, and 
that social and other services are 
never free gifts. 

Government taxation is of two 
kinds: direct and indirect. The 
former is more painful than the 
latter, although I doubt if it is as 
great a source of revenue. Indirect 
taxation puts a tax-gatherer in 
every home and shop, the tax 
being nicely concelaed in the price 
we pay for foodstuffs, drinks, 
tobacco, amusements and for 
having a roof over our heads. 

Then there are rates to finance 
Local Authorities and to pay 
interest on their borrowings. How 
much per head these would 
amount to each year is not in my 
power to state, Let us forget them 
while we may. 

This brings me to my sad 
thought when I gazed at the face 
of my grandchild. “Poor mite,” 
said I to myself, “you were not 
born with a silver spoon in your 
mouth. Instead, according to the 
law of averages, you, though only 
two days old, owe the Government 
about £50. It is a heavy load for 
an infant to carry.” 


PRoup local: “ What do you think of our town?” 
Tourist: “ It certainly is unique.” 
“ What do you mean, ‘unique ’?” 
“Tt comes from two Latin words—unus meaning ane, 


and equus meaning horse.” 


‘TRADITIONS are like lamp-posts. Wise men use them to 
guide their paths. Drunkards use them to support their 


instability. 


Why did this Insh peer take to writing crime 
novels ? For the money that’s in it, he 
says frankly 


I MURDER ONCE A YEAR 


LORD CLANMORRIS 
(JOHN BINGHAM) 


OU think that crime doesn’t 

pay? Of course it doesn’t if 
you are the guilty person, but 
writing about it is a very different 
story. 

The reading public likes 
thrillers, the only type of book 
which hasn’t suffered a sales slump 
in recent years. That’s why, regu- 
larly every year, I commit murder 
.. . ON paper. 

I’m quite honest about my 
motive. I write for money. Who 
doesn’t need it these days with the 
high cost of living? A normal 
salary won't stretch to cover the 
cost of children’s education, so I 
use a crime supplement to settle 
my bills. 

Thrillers are popular because 
they tell a story. Too many 
modern novelists have forgotten 
the need for a gripping plot—if, 
indeed, they ever understood it. In 
the past couple of generations they 
have been infected by a craze for 
psychological writing which came 
from the continent at the turn of 
the century. 

Instead of letting things happen 
to their characters, they have dug 


deep into the soul, penetrated the 
ego and dissected the personality. 
Most people prefer to leave such 
things carefully covered. Why lift 
a clean stone just to disturb grubs 
happily hibernating beneath it and 
make them aggressively active? 

While these writers are wallow- 
ing around with their plotless 
theses, knowing and understanding 
even less of the working of the 
mind than a surgeon does of the 
brain, the potential readers, seeking 
vital, active stories, turn to TV and 
switch on Wagon Train. 

Here lies the secret of telly- 
addiction. However trite, all these 
Western and crime series which 
get shot at as often as if they were 
targets in a fair booth, have one 
commendable thing in common. 
They tell a compelling tale. If 
people can get the same sort of 
action in books, they will read. 

Don’t think I am in favour of 
all the slip-shod rubbish that goes 
on the TV screens. I think people 
have turned to it as a substitute 
—ersatz fiction, resembling the 
real thing as much as the wartime 
dried substitute resembled a farm 
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fresh egg. If you can’t get what 
you really want, you have to take 
the best that is offered. 

This type of entertainment can 
be very harmful, particularly when 
the criminal is presented as a 
slightly glamorous, handsome 
character who, whatever his 
wickedness, generates a certain 
sympathy in the viewer’s mind. 

When the facts are shown, as in 
programmes like Probation Officer, 
then I think television performs 
public service in showing up the 
present-day young thugs as the 
rather sordid and _ ridiculous 
characters they really are. 

The more factual and true to 
life, the more viewer and reader 
identification possible, the more 
appealing the story. This is why 
I think the day of the great 
amateur detective of fiction is over. 
Readers are more sophisticated; 
they will hardly credit that a little 
man with untidy bootlaces sitting 
in a teashop and observing passers- 
by can solve a major crime where 
the police, with all the benefits of 
modern science, have failed. Plots 
and characters must not only be 
exciting, they must also be 
plausible. 

We have to deal with an entirely 
new type of criminal who has 
come up since the war, and that 
is what makes crime writing so 
vitally interesting today, Previously 
there was almost a set code of 
criminal conduct, and certainly 
more honour among thieves. They 
came from a rigid, and almost 
calculated, background. 
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These were non-violent men, 
who refused to carry any sort of 
weapon just in case the temptation 
to use it in desperation might 
arise. If we are to be frank, there 
was even, on occasion, a certain 
amount of respect and admiration 
between police and quarry. 


Today it is quite different. 
Young thugs crop up anywhere, 
even in the most _ respected 
families. They rat on cach other, 
are cowardly enough to use any 
sort of handy weapon, the more 
lethal the better, and think nothing 
of beating up any defenceless, 
weaker person. The old type of 
criminal would have despised 
them, and handed out a good 
hiding whenever he got the chance. 
Parents moan in despair, “ Why 
does this happen to us?” and for- 
get the way they left their job 
to school-teachers, day-nurseries, 
anyone who would take over the 
responsibility rightly theirs. 

And so the crime novelist, if 
he is aiming for reality, is faced 
with an entirely new set of char- 
acters. I find this the most 
fascinating part of my job. I like 
to try to work out why a particular 
person felt compelled to resort to 
murder. Was it riches? Was it 
boredom? Was it jealousy? 

The crime novelist, in his 
endeavour to sort out the whys 
and the wherefores, can make his 
own contribution to understanding 
the way the minds of these young 
criminals work. 

In my most recent novel, 
Night’s Black Agent, I presented 
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myself with the fascinating task of 
working out the effect of a black- 
mailer on a civil servant and a 
provincial doctor and __ their 
different reactions. 

We can go much further within 
the bounds of credulity, with the 
appalling crimes that are com- 
mitted today. A plot résumé on 
the book page is seldom more 
horrific than a news report in the 
headlines. The author reads these 
factual accounts, tries to analyse 
and understand the motive, to 
work out a reason and a solution. 

I am not an “ inspired ” writer. 
I find it very hard work. My hobby 
is gardening, my desk is placed in 
the window, and it is all too easy 
to notice a rose that wants tying 
up and decide that it is sensible 
to do it while the sun is shining 
rather than finish the page. And 
so I have had to try and develop 
a water-tight mind. If I am 
gardening, I allow no thought of 
plot-construction to cross my 


mind. If I am writing, I allow the 


rose to droop unheeded. And if 
I am doing my own job as a Gov- 
ernment Official, neither of these 


occupations intrudes. 


Because I do a full-time job, I 
have to have scheduled writing 
times at the weekend and occas- 
jonally in the evening. My wife 
is a playwright, and my daughter 
Charlotte is also writing a novel. 

I suppose I always wanted to 
write. I was only nineteen when 
I decided that before I got down 
to it seriously I ought to learn 
shorthand and typing, so I enrolled 
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OU will never have read a 
book by Lord Clanmorris. 
| write under my own name 
of John Bingham. This means 
that my work is accepted on its 
own merits and not through any 
snobbery because of my title. 

A title does not automatically 
endow a person with extra 
ability and intellect — though 
you might think so by the 
number of people who are asked 
to comment intelligently, write 
articles or appear on television 
for no other apparent virtue 
than the fact that they happen 
to “ have a handle ”’ 


for a course at Pitmans. As all the 
thousands of people who have 
studied there will remember, 
rubbers are absolutely taboo. This 
was very disconcerting for the 
pretty, 17-year-old girl who sat 
next to me. But it didn’t take her 
long to discover that I had 
smuggled one in. It was the first 
thing we shared with each other, 
and five years later we were 
married. 

I started my career as a reporter 
on the Hull Daily Mail. I liked it 
then but, looking back, I feel 
reporting is essentially a job for 
the young and enthusiastic. From 
Hull I went to the Sunday 
Dispatch, where I eventually be- 
came Picture Editor. 

At the age of 25 I wrote a 
brilliant satire. Unfortunately this 
opinion remained my own, and, 
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like the next two books I wrote, it 
was never published. 

My first success was My Name 
is Michael Sibley. Each book 
causes me hours and hours of hard 
labour. I write and re-write and 
even then am seldom satisfied with 
more than 20 per cent. I have no 
patience with people who say they 
can just “dash off” a successful 
book. 

We see the results when young 
people are hailed as geniuses 
after one book or play—and then 
find it impossible to repeat the 
pattern even with the pulling 
power of their “names” which 
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have been falsely created. 

Real success must always be 
the result of hard work. Writing 
is a job that should only be tackled 
by professionals who have learned 
their craft, and for anyone of 
talent and integrity, the field of 
crime writing is wide open. I wish 
more intellectual and thoughtful 
writers would take it up. 

There is even scope for the 
psychologists to tie up their 
theories to credible plots. After 
all, good crime should be a serious 
study of people in difficult circum- 
stances—and that includes the 
corpse. 


\ey 


How Not To Hold a Hurley 
ARTISTS are an unpredictable lot, even the commercial 
artists with whom I dealt: when I was commissioning 
drawings for the Radio Times. There were certain mistakes 
you had to watch out for all the time. 
Few of our artists, for instance, could be trusted to draw 
a man playing a violin. They were apt to get his chin on the 
wrong side of the strings, or else his bow on the wrong side 


of the bridge. 


Such a mistake can even get into a book. I have an elegant 
gift volume illustrated by Rex Whistler, with a drawing of a 
boat race, and a publisher’s errata slip in the beginning 
asking the reader to overlook the extra oars. 

I still notice such mistakes even though they are now no 


affair of mine. How seldom, for instance, do you see a 
drawing of a hurler with the characteristic hurling grip? 
I have even seen a carved figure of a hurler in an exhibition 
with the grip as it might be on a cricket-bat or a hockey- 
stick, though it did not seem to worry anybody else, and I 
had to act it out to make sure it was wrong. 

Maurice GorHaM in Irish Times 


SIGN in a Belfast tailor’s window: “As You Rip, So Shall 
We Sew.” 
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How to grasp one when he 
threatens you... 


Is the 
OCTOPUS 
a Killer ? 


FRANK W. LANE 


| yard people can say exactly 
what an octopus is: fish, sea- 
mammal, crustacean? Octopuses 
are none of these; they are 
cephalopods, a class of sea- 
animal belonging to the great 
phylum Mollusca. The winkle, 
the snail and the oyster are also 
molluscs, but only a zoologist 
could recognise that these lowly 
creatures are kin to the highly 
organised cephalopods, some of 
which are among the most agile 
and ferocious animals in the sea. 
Cephalopods have three hearts 
which pump blue blood through 
their bodies. They possess greater 
powers of colour change than the 
chameleon, and have luminescent 
displays which outrival those of 
the fire-fly. They emit liquid 
smoke-screens, and shoot through 
the sea—or sometimes sail out of 
it—by a form of jet-propulsion. 
Using their arms like gigantic 
spiders they can ramble about the 
Condensed from 


sea-bottom and even make brief 
excursions on land. 

The eight arms of an octopus 
are remarkable organs. They vary 
in length from less than an inch 
in the smallest species to nearly 
16 feet in the largest. They have 


suckers on the inner surfaces 
(nearly 2,000 on a large octopus) 
which grip like a miniature 
suction pump. Cuttlefish and 
squids have two tentacles as well 
as eight arms. The tentacles shoot 
out like living tongs: their 
suckered ends clamp on to the 
prey and bring it to the waiting 
arms. A giant squid, the largest 
of all cephalopods, may have 
tentacles 50 feet long. 

A little-known fact about octo- 
puses and their kin is that they 
possess a beak. This is similar in 
shape to a parrot’s, except that 
the lower mandible is the longer 
and closes over the upper. The 
beak often delivers the coup de 
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grace. Poison is also used, chiefly 
by octopuses on their favourite 
food, crabs. 

Cephalopods, like nearly all 
other sea creatures, have numer- 
ous enemies. The main lines of 
cephalopodan defence are camou- 
flage and smoke-screen. The 
colour changes are effected by 
tiny cells, filled with differently- 
coloured pigments, which are em- 
bedded in the skin and which 
vary the complexion of the 
cephalopod, sometimes from sec- 
ond to second. 

The smoke-screen defence is 
so well known that one of the 
popular names of cephalopods is 
“inkfish ”. This black, or near- 
black, ink may come out in a 
dark shapeless cloud, forming a 
dense barrier between the cepha- 
lopod and its pursuer. Or it may 


form a _ shape, corresponding 
roughly to that of its own fleeing 
body. 


There is a small cephalopod, 
Heteroteuthis dispar, about the 
size of a man’s thumbnail, which 
shoots out a luminous cloud. 
When the “squid” is undisturbed 
there is usually no luminescence, 
but the moment it is touched it 
shoots out a stream of mucus. 
As soon as this meets the oxygen 
in the water it blazes with a chain 
of brilliant bluish-green points 
of light. 

Other cephalopods, chiefly 
squids, can put on remarkable 
luminescent displays. The lumi- 
nescence—light without heat— 
comes from small organs called 
photophores which grow luminous 
by minute chemical reactions. 
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Are cephalopods dangerous to 
man? Those who remember 
Victor Hugo’s horrific description 
of the hero’s fight to the death 
with an octopus in a Channel 
Island sea cave, will probably 
answer “yes”. And if we judge 
by occasional Press stories of 
alleged octopus attacks on 
bathers, the answer is again a 
lurid affirmative. 

When engaged on my book 
Kingdom of the Octopus, I went 
into the question carefully, read- 
ing widely, corresponding with 
scores of people in _ various 
countries, and advertising in the 
Press for people with authentic 
accounts of attacks to get in 
touch with me. 

As a result of what I learned 
from all this I believe that the 
vast majority of cephalopods 


‘which are normally encountered 


are harmless, but that some of 
these have occasionally killed 
people and that there are giant 
squids which have sunk small 
boats. 


Anyone attacked or threatened | 


by an octopus should remember 
one thing: grasp the octopus 
firmly round the neck, that is, at 
the junction between head and 
body. This action suffocates it 
and it will release its hold immed- 
iately. Jabbing at the eyes with a 
stick sometimes makes an octopus 
let go. If a knife is handy, strong 
downward jabs between the eyes 
sever the main nerve-centre and 
kill the creature instantly. Fisher- 
men sometimes use their teeth for 
this purpose, turning the arms 
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back over the head and biting 
hard into the brain. 

Strange as it may appear to us 
in the West, there is an almost 
world-wide fishery for cephalo- 
pods. The only country in these 
islands which catches enough 
cephalopods to make annual re- 
cords worth keeping is Scotland 
—400 tons in a good year. In 
Italy, however, 20 to 25 thousand 
tons are taken each year. This is 
the largest catch of any European 
country. 

In China the annual catch of 
cuttlefish is around 80,000 tons, 
with an unknown amount of other 
species. But the biggest harvest 
of all is the Japanese. The annual 
catch varies, of course, but in 
1952 nearly 650,000 tons were 
landed. They were nearly all 
squid, and the catch represented 
one-fifth of Japan’s total marine 


production for that year. 


If we allow for the fact that 


more cephalopods are taken thar 
are shown in the records it may 
be estimated that the world 
annual catch is around one 
million tons—about one pound 
for every man, woman and child 
on earth. 

Cephalopods, unlike some 
other sea animals, are not in any 
danger from over-fishing; indeed, 
the cephalopod population could 
probably stand several times the 
present amount of fishing. The 
smaller squids in particular occur 
in immense numbers in various 
areas and seasons. 

Is it too much to say that if 
other countries, in whose seas 
cephalopods abound, _ studied, 
caught and used them as exten- 
sively as the Japanese, a virtually 
new food supply would become 
available to the world? Such an 
event would indeed relieve 
economists of many fears re- 
garding the near future. 
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Why Not Be Enthusiastic ? 
HERE is good news for those to whom enthusiasm does not 
come naturally: It can be cultivated. 
At first you must consciously put your eyes, your voice— 
yourself—into your appreciation of people and events and 


things. 


Do this around your home, at your work, and in your 
social contacts, and you will be surprised how quickly it 


will become second nature. 


You will find yourself living in a more gracious and 
enthusiastic world, for your enthusiasm will be reflected 
back to you from the people to whom you give it. 

Davip Dunn, Try Giving Yourself Away 


You can’t really blame people who live in the past: it’s 


such a lot cheaper. 


It’s not only poets who prefer the horse-and- 
plough tiller to his modern brother, who merely 


checks his oil and petrol and pulls levers 


MEN OF THE FURROWED FIELD 


G. T. O'BRIEN 


N the farm, no less than in the 

city, things aren’t what they 
used to be. Take ploughing, for 
example. Before mechanisation 
came it was a man-sized job, but 
your young farmer today, seated 
on his tractor, cannot know what 
it was like to follow the plough. 
For the horse is gone, and the 
poet’s ploughman, jocundly driv- 
ing his team afield, and at dusk 
homeward plodding his weary way, 
is vanished with him. 

Between the poet’s time and the 
advent of the tractor there was 
little change in the method of 
ploughing, other than the inven- 
tion of the wheel-plough, which 
replaced the cumbersome swing- 
plough about sixty years ago. The 
improved machine helped the 
ploughman enormously, but it 
gave little or no advantage to the 
horses. 

Then the tractor took over. 
Speed is its main advantage, but 
as far as the ploughman is con- 
cerned, it is speed at a price. He 
has to suffer the stench of burning 
oil, and the fumes of petrol or 
diesel all day long. The old-time 
ploughman was rewarded in 


nature’s way for any hardship he 
endured by the fresh smell of the 
earth, as it was turned up to the 
air, and the healthy, animal aroma 
of the horses as they plodded 
steadily up and down the furrow. 

Apart from its speed of oper- 
ation, the tractor, they will tell 
you, does not eat while it is not 
working. On the other hand, the 
old-fashioned farmer will argue 
that the horse does not eat while 
he is working. Nevertheless, the 
machine has been proved the more 
economical. 

In the days of the swing-plough, 
work generally started in Novem- 
ber, and here especially it was true 
that the first day was the hardest, 
both on man and horse. In the 
morning, the team was harnessed 
in the stables. The swingletrees 
and the kit were collected and 
placed on the farm dray to which 
the farm hack was harnessed. 

The plough was then lifted on to 
the dray, and the procession moved 
off to the first field earmarked for 
ploughing. A rather slow method 
when compared with pressing 4 
self-starter and driving off. 


| 


In the field, the plough and the | 


JN all the thousands who come to me for help, those who 
have some faith, some religion, get well more quickly. 


Dr. CarL JUNG 
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accessories were unloaded at a 
point where it was decided to open 
the field. The plough was placed in 
position, the swingletrees con- 
nected, the horses backed in, and 
the trace chains tied and adjusted, 
which in the case of an uneven 
team, was a rather tricky job. One 
link could make a great difference, 
but the experienced ploughman 
could make a good guess at it. If 
he discovered later that he was too 
generous or too unkind to the 
weaker beast, he made the neces- 
sary adjustment. 

As ploughing was considered a 
very skilled trade in the old days, 
the ploughman took a special pride 
in a straight furrow. To achieve 
this, the opening furrow was care- 
fully staked, then all was ready 
for the start. On the first day it 
was an old custom for the plough- 
man to raise his cap and say aloud, 
“Let us make a start, in the name 
of God”. 

Then, with a tight rein, he 
moved the horses, coaxing them 
along—“ Gently, horses, gently” 
—at the same time keeping an eye 
on the plough, the traces, the 
stakes and the point he had marked 
on the opposite fence. 

Only an experienced ploughman 
was capable of making a perfect 
opening, particularly in a stubborn 
lea field, and of course a lot 
depended on the team. In plough- 
ing competitions the opening was 


the key to success, and the com- 
petitors left nothing to chance. 

Once the field was opened, it 
was up On one side and down the 
other, Bessie the grey mare in the 
furrow, following it as a furrow 
horse should. No amount of tug- 
ging or slackening of the coupling 
rope by her team-mate, Billy, 
would shift her from the furrow 
until she had reached the headland. 
Even then, she held a straight 
course until the plough behind her 
had come to the end of the furrow. 
She sensed this when the share 
was eased up, and at that moment 
she turned around of her own 
accord, and led the way back to 
the other furrow for the return 
journey. 

Hour after hour, the sods were 
turned over, hissing on the board, 
as it slid past, to lie in neat cor- 
rugations across the field. It was 
now noon. The angelus bell was 
heard in the distance. The horses 
were halted and the ploughman 
recited the angelus. The sound of 
a whistle was the signal that the 
“spuds ”, bacon and cabbage were 
cooked. 

It was sweet music to the ears 
of the ploughman, and indeed of 
the horses, too, because from years 
of experience they recognised its 
significance. Traces were loosened, 
a mental note was taken of the 
number of off-links, and the horses 
were unharnessed. The plough- 
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man, if the distance to the farm- 
house was long, mounted one and 
led the other. They stopped at the 
nearest stream or drinking trough 
where the tiring animals refreshed 
themselves with a long draught. 

They were then led to the 
stables where they found a sub- 
stantial feed of oats and bran in 
the manger, with a bundle of fresh 
hay to while the time away while 
the ploughman was having his 
meal, and maybe glancing through 
the weekly newspaper. 

After dinner, the ploughman 
and the horses returned to the 
field. The morning procedure was 
repeated, and the horses were 
backed in, standing patiently while 
they were harnessed and traced. 

There was another short break 
at about three o’clock when the 
maid or farmer’s wife arrived on 
the scene with a jug of hot creamy 
tea, and slices of home-made bread 
and butter, which the ploughman 
ate sitting on the beam of his 
plough, or on the green sward 
beside his team. This gave the 
horses another chance to draw 
their wind. The steam ascended 
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from their flanks, as they cooled 
off and had their blow. Then their 
heads hung as they rested their 
weary necks from the collav. 

The next start was the final one 
for the day. It lasted until dusk, 
with the clod-caked boots of the 
ploughman getting heavier and 
heavier, and the foam-flecked 
horses falling over their feet, 
almost, as they swung around at 
the end of each land. It was from 
this scene that the phrase “ tired 
but willing” is said to have been 
coined. 

When daylight began to fade the 
work ceased, and the horses were 
untraced. The ploughman was 
over-weary then, and so were the 
horses. Slowly he led them back to 
the stables for their well-earned 
drink and feed, and their rest in 
preparation for the morrow. 

So it used to be. Now the 
ploughman merely checks his oil 
and petrol, and pulls levers. And 
while the prayer “God speed the 
plough ” is as meet as ever, in the 
old times it was especially apt in 
calling a blessing on the day-long. 
toiling of man and beast. 


(3) 


“ Wuat religion is Mrs. So-and-So?” someone was asked. 
“I can’t rightly remember, but I know it’s the same 
religion as Mrs. Cassidy’s cock.” 
Mrs. Cassidy’s cock was a Plymouth Rock. 


One of the Brethren 


AS for the largest-hearted of us, what is the word we write 
most often in our cheque-book? Self. 
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Maybe you’re a diviner and 
don’t know it. Why not put 
it to the test ? 


What’s the 
Secret of 
WATER- 

DIVINING ? 


KEVIN DANAHER 


N those distant days when a 

pump in the yard was close to 
the summit of the countryman’s 
ambition in the matter of water 
supply, I saw a _ water-diviner 
searching for a well in our back- 
yard. He was a local farmer’s son, 
with nothing mysterious about him, 
not a bit different from any other 
countryman of his age (thirty) 
except that he could find water. 

While he was passing the time 
of day with the older people, we 
children were examining his 
divining instrument with curiosity 
and keen observation. He called it 
a “rod,” but it was really a forked 
stick, a gabhlég of smooth hazel, 
the stem about half-an-inch in dia- 
Meter and a foot long, and each of 
the branches about eighteen inches 
long and not quite as thick as the 
stem. It was seasoned and supple, 
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but no different from any hazel 
fork. 

Then he began. He settled the 
rod in a peculiar grip. One prong 
of the fork was clasped in each 
hand, and his hands were held 
palms upwards and thumbs out- 
wards, so that the ends of the fork 
stuck out between his thumbs and 
forefingers, and the stem of the 
fork pointed forward, away from 
him. His arms were stretched 
forward, as if he were pointing the 
fork at something level with him- 
self in the distance. 

Holding it like this, he walked 
slowly across the yard and we saw 
the rod twitching upwards when he 
came to a certain point. He drew 
a line with his heel there and went 
over the ground the same way 
again; as we expected, the rod 
acted as before. 


Biatas (Dublin) 


Still he was not satisfied. He 
approached that part of the yard 
from several different directions, 
making numbers of marks on the 
ground with his heel, according as 
the rod indicated. Then he looked 
thoughtfully at the ground for a 
while and finally gave his verdict. 

There was water, plenty of it. 
Twenty-seven feet deep the well 
must be. They must not mind any 
water coming in higher than this— 
the main supply was at twenty- 
seven feet. He could not say how 
pure the water was; there might 
be iron in it, as there was in most 
of the water in the place. 

Nobody questioned his findings, 
and in a few days’ time the tedious 
job of sinking a well in the old- 
fashioned way began. And weeks 
after, at twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight feet, there was the water, 
floods of it. And sure enough there 
was iron in it—not very much, 
but you’d notice it in the tea. The 
well is there yet, never once having 
run dry in forty years, although a 
force-pump fills a big tank from 
it now. 

There is no doubt that this art 
is very old. The seventeenth-cen- 
tury historian, Dr. Geoffrey Keat- 
ing, retells a story of the time of 
Cormac Mac Aijirt, when that 
doughty monarch marched against 
the King of Munster and besieged 
him in a stronghold close to the 
present Knocklong. The Munster- 
men began to suffer greatly from 
lack of water and their king, Fiach- 
aidh Miuilleathan, had to do 
something about it. 
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As Keating recounts, “ People 
and cattle were on the point of 
death through want of water, and 
the King of Munster was obliged 
to send for Mogh Ruith, a druid 
who was in Ciarrai Luachra. And 
when Mogh Ruith came, the King 
had to give him two stretches of 
land at Fermoy which are called 
Roche’s Country and Condon’s 
Country. And thereupon Mogh 
Ruith released water for the King 
of Munster’s army, by throwing a 
magic dart into the air, and where 
the dart fell a well of pure water 
sprang out, and relieved the 
Munstermen from their thirst. And 
with that the King of Munster and 
his army fell upon Cormac and 
his men and drove them out of 
Munster, without their having 
won a victory or taken plunder.” 
_ Apparently water-divining was 
included in the repertoire of all 
the best druids, and it was lucky 
for the King of Munster that he 
had one within calling distance, 
even if it did cost him a couple of 
thousand acres of land as good as 
any in the County Cork. 

In the Middle Ages there was 
high debate as to whether the 
water-diviner’s power came from 
God or the Devil, but as time went 
on it was accepted as a good and 
useful faculty, and those who had 
the gift were much in demand, not 
only as water-finders but also as 
prospectors, especially in Germany 
where mining for metals was highly 
developed and widespread. 

Some of the early diviners did 
not help to find a rational explana- 
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WHAT’S THE SECRET 


tion of their craft, for they sur- 
rounded it with a lot of mystical 
mumbo-jumbo so as to impress the 
credulous and add to their own 
importance. 

Nowadays a diviner selects his 
rod with some care and always 
with the idea of finding the shape, 
size and form which will give the 
best practical results. In former 
times certain diviners tried to pass 
it off as a sort of magic wand, and 
followed queer rituals in selecting 
and cutting it. 

It must be one year’s growth, 
and so placed in the tree or bush 
that the mid-day sun shone directly 
through it. It must be cut at a 
certain time, during the Christmas 
period or on Saint John’s Eve or 
on the afternoon of Good Friday. 
At midnight on the Sunday after a 
full moon, according to others. 

Some held that in cutting it 
from the tree or bush, one should 
stand with one’s back to it and 
cut it through with one stroke of 
the knife, while others maintained 
that it should be cut with three 
cuts in the name of the Holy 
Trinity while saying a prayer ask- 
ing God to bless it and permit it to 
do good work. 

But some believed that evil could 
be worked with it—for instance 
that a thief could use it to open 
locks, and for such use it must be 
cut in the name of the Devil. At 
this stage the Old Boy himself put 
in an appearance and endowed the 
rod with all sorts of magic powers 
—in exchange for the soul of the 
would-be thief, of course. 
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OME diviners of the Middle 
Ages made what seem to us 
to be extravagant claims, offer- 
ing to find not only water and 
metals but also hidden treasure, 
underground rooms or passages, 
lost or strayed animals, stolen 
objects, lost property and even 
criminals, traitors and unfaithful 
people, to detect lies and prove 
the truth, to tell how distant 
friends were faring and even to 
discover the destiny of the soul 
after death. 
Kevin Danaher 
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All this jiggery-pokery did not 
help towards a rational examina- 
tion of the water-diviner’s strange 
power, and although there were 
always honest diviners who had no 
use for black magic, the efforts of 
a few charlatans brought disrepute 
on the art and its practitioners. 

Even yet there are many people 
who do not believe in it, although 
the dowser of today has laid aside 
all the old magical rites and cere- 
monies, and although there is a 
large body of evidence to show that 
diviners can find water with sur- 
prising accuracy as to location, 
depth and volume of supply. 

There are many diviners who 
offer to find water for a fee, and are 
ready to risk their reputation on 
the principle of “no water, no 
pay.” There are many cases on 
record where'a diviner has found 
a water supply after all other 
means had failed. 
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Perfectly honest diviners have 
described their experiences in the 
presence of water as curious sen- 
sations running over the body and 
down the arms like a series of 
small electric shocks, and causing 
the rod to turn upwards or down- 
wards with such force that they 
cannot keep it from doing so. 

These sensations are sometimes 
so strong that people experiencing 
them for the first time have been 
badly frightened, and even fainted. 
It is said, too, that many people 
(as many as one in every ten or so) 
have this power without knowing 
it. They must experiment with a 
divining-rod to find out whether 
they are so gifted or not. 

The fork-shaped rod of hazel or 
some other suitable natural growth 
is still the usual divining instru- 


ment, but some prefer a fork made . 
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of iron or copper wire, and a few 
use a small pendulum which swings 
in a certain way in the presence of 
water. This last may be compared 
with the use of a small pendulum 
to discover the sex of the embryo 
of an egg, a skill in which some 
countrywomen claim to be pro- 
ficient and can arrange sittings of 
pullets or cockerels for hatching. 

Perhaps the strangest feature of 
all in this strange phenomenon is 
the claim — apparently  well- 
founded—of some expert diviners 
to locate a water supply on a large- 
scale map without visiting the 
locality at all. This, if fully 
proved, would rule out—at least 
in some cases—any direct in- 
fluence of a body of water on the 
person of the diviner, and make 
the solution of a difficult question 
even more difficult still. 


They Think They Think 


[?’s amazing how few people really think, how few know 
anything about logic. Most people think they think, when 
actually they are only rearranging their prejudices. As a 
result, feeling has supplanted reason, and people merely 
use their intelligence to justify their emotions. 
Real freedom is within ourselves. If we can obtain an 
objective view of ourselves and rise above our daily pettiness, 


we can solve our problems. 


REv VINCENT C. Donovan, O.P. 


EVEN if the country was on the road to ruin, it'll never get 
there with the present traffic arrangements. 


Dublin Opinion 


[F clothes do not make the man, a good suit has often made 


a lawyer. 


~s 
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DICKENS 
was intrigued 
by this Dublin 
SHOP SIGN 


E WOODEN MIDSHIPMAN ABOVE 

an optical shop in Duke Street 
is a literary curiosity. Charles 
Dickens spotted this unusual sign 
while visiting Dublin, and described 
it in one of his novels. 

But nobody knows where it came 
from. It may have been made as a 
ship’s figurehead. The midshipman 
at one time kept watch somewhere 
along the quays. 

Once during a rag by Trinity 
College students, the statue was 
carried away and taken through the 
streets at the head of a rowdy crowd 
of undergraduates. 

When Dickens saw it, he got out 
of his carriage and made some quick 
notes. In Dombey and Son he wrote 
that the midshipman “ thrust itseif 
out above the pavement, right leg 
foremost, with a suavity the least 
endurable, and had the shoe buckles 
and flapped waistcoat the least re- 
concilable to human reason, and 
bore at its right eye the most offen- 
sively disproportionable piece of 
machinery ”. 

The piece of machinery is, in fact, 
a sextant. In the novel, as in real 


life, the statue stood above a shop 
selling optical instruments. 

While the back was being refilled 
some years ago, it was found that 
the legs were not the original ones. 
But it may be that, as a figurehead, 
the midshipman had no need of 
legs. 

Dublin Evening Mail 


Cork 


OST CARAVANNERS AGREE THAT A 

highlight here is Glengariff—the 
Craggy Glen — a deeply secluded 
valley cradled between lofty moun- 
tains where oaks, elms, pines, 
arbutus, yew and holly mingle with 
palm trees and other sub-tropical 
plants to contribute to this centre’s 
fame as one of the loveliest spots in 
this green country. 

From here a boat trip is made to 
Garnish Island—at the entrance to 
Glengariff Harbour — where rare 
semi-tropical plants grow in per- 
fectly planned gardens. You may 
wander in this seemingly enchanted 
world for several hours. 

On the way back to the caravan 
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camp site, the boat cruises about 
the harbour for a view of the Blue 
Pool, a delightful inlet at the foot 
of sloping, tree-lined hills. 
Britt LARNER in Travel (New 
York) 


Donegal! 

EST OF MOVILLE, IN THE TOWN- 

land of Lecamy, there is to be 
seen an example of an ancient Sweat 
House. 

Sweat Houses were used in 
Ireland from the earliest times 
down to early in the 19th century 
for the cure of rheumatism, 

The Donegal one—called the Lis- 
nalecky Sweat House—is a roughly- 
built round structure, beehive in 
shape, with corbelled roof no 
longer complete. 

The building is seven and a half 
feet in height, with a circumference 
at the base of forty inches, and 
there is a low lintel-covered little 
door through which one must creep. 

Irish Weekly 


Down 

LAYERS AT OTHER TABLES SIMPLY 

did not believe it when they 

heard about four hands dealt by 
Mrs. H. E. C. Gilchrist, Saul Road, 
Downpatrick, during the monthly 
duplicate bridge tournament run by 
Ardglass Bridge Club. 

The reaction was hardly surpris- 
ing, for the odds against one of the 
hands, all thirteen hearts, held by 
Mr. Stanley Napier, of Lough 
Road, Downpatrick, are about 
158,000,000,000 to one. 

The other hands were out of the 
ordinary run. Mrs. Dickson held 
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the King of 
clubs. Her partner, Miss I. Gil- 


twelve spades and 


christ, of Ardglass, had twelve 
clubs and the Queen of diamonds, 
while Mr, Napier’s partner, Miss 
May Gilchrist held twelve diamonds 
and the four of spades. 

Said Mrs. Dickson, who has been 
playing bridge for sixteen years: 
“TI could not believe it. I never 
held a hand like this before and I 
don’t think any of the others did 
either. When the cards were passed 
on to the duplicate table they 
thought we were making it up as 
a joke.” 

The cards were shuffled and cut 
in the usual way. 

CHICHESTER in the Belfast 
Telegraph 


Antrim 
E NORTHERN IRELAND FIRM OF 
Ulster Vitamins Ltd., Glenarm, 


‘has received an unusual order from 


Hathaways Allied Products of Los 
Angeles. It is for five tons of dulse, 
a dried seaweed which is eaten only 
in Northern Ireland and parts of 
Scotland. The first ton has already 
been shipped. 

United States health food experts 
think that dulse has an element 
which may help in easing hardened 
arteries, and medico-chemists in 
America are using iodine derivatives 
in the treatment of this condition, 
iodine being one of the important 
properties of dulse. 

Dulse is a particular type of 
green seaweed found round the 
shores of these islands, and after 
being gathered at low tide and 
dried in the sun it turns a pinkish 
colour. Dulse is sold to holiday- 
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makers at many Northern Ireland 
seaside resorts—but only in small 
quantities. 

The big export order from 
America has presented Mr. John 
Fisher, Managing Director of Ulster 
Vitamins Ltd., with a problem. 
First, where to find enough people 
who know how to snip the choicest 
bunches of dulse off the rocks, 
where the best dulse rocks are, and 
whether there will be enough sun- 
shine this summer to dry such a 
large quantity? 

NI. News Bulletin 


Tipperary 

YEAR AGO LAST MARCH, A BLACK- 

headed gull started eating the 
bread which we always have outside 
our home in Ballycommon, Nenagh, 
for the birds. He stayed with us for 
about a month, and during that time 
became very tame. We called him 
Fluke, and he would swoop down 
out of the sky on hearing his name 
called. 

One day he disappeared without 
warning or trace, and we thought 
he must have been killed by a cat 
or by the magpies, who always 
chased him. 

A few mornings ago we were 
awakened by the screeching of a 
gull and, on getting up and going 
to the kitchen window, we saw a 
black-headed gull circling the house 
about 25 ft. up. We called out 
“Fluke! Fluke!” and immediately 
the gull swooped down and landed 
just under the window, where we 
fed him his usual raw meat and 
bread. He has now been with us 
three days, and has gone back to 
his usual routine of coming in for 
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JACQUELINE VERSUS GRACE 
A JACQUELINE KENNEDY- 


Grace Kelly row has blown 
up on Galway’s Lough Mask, 
one of Ireland’s biggest trout 
lakes. When the World Trout 
Championship was fished there 
recently it brought a test of 
strength between the names of 
two of the world’s best known 
women. Both have given their 
names to trout flies ! 

On Lough Mask a new trout 
fly emerges. It’s called “ Jacque- 


line”, named after President 
Kennedy's wife. 

When Grace Kelly hit the 
world headlines by marrying 
Prince Rainier, Westport 
chemist Jack Stack tried a 


special trout fly he calls the 
“Grace Kelly” fly. It won 
first and second prizes for him 
in successive years in the world 
competition. 

This year, he is having strong 
opposition from the latest creat- 
ion in the fly-fishing world, the 
*“ Jacqueline,” designed by Mr. 
McHale, Newantrim 
Street, Castlebar. 

The U.S. President was the 
first to receive one of the flies, 
while Jimmie also forwarded a 
larger copy of this trout fly, 
mounted on a pin, to Mrs. 
Kennedy. He has_ received 
acknowledgment from the Presi- 
dent and his wife for the gifts. 


Jimmie 


” 


“Sunday Review 
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breakfast in the morning and two 
or three times during the day call- 
ing in for more food. He is as tame 
as ever, and I am sure he must be 
the same bird. 

Have there been many similar 
instances of these birds returning 
after an absence of twelve months 
to a place where they have been 
fed and becoming so tame? 

C. D. FitzGsraLp in The Field 


Monaghan 
D©™ YOU EVER HEAR TELL OF THE 
Black Girl of Carrickmacross? 
In 1768, a reader tells me, a sen- 
sation was caused in the town when 
a native, Michael Carolan, returned 
home from America. He brought 
with him his American-born wife 
and (the cause of the sensation) her 
black slave. A young girl, the slave 
had been purchased for £65 when 
Carolan lived near Chesterton, 
Carolina. 
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Apparently Carolan’s father 
objected to the slave and insisted 
on her being sold, So he advertised 
in the Dublin Mercury: 

“A neat, beautiful black negro 
girl just brought from Carolina, 
aged eleven or twelve years, who 
understands and speaks English, 
very fit to wait on a lady, to be 
disposed of .. .” 

But either there was no pur- 
chaser or her mistress persuaded the 
father-in-law to let the girl stay. 
For stay she did—she spent the 
rest of her long life in Carrickma- 
cross, nursing the Carolan children 
and some of the grandchildren. 

My correspondent cites _ the 
county’s historian, Denis C. Rushe, 
as proof of his strange story. But 
apart from this, surely it still sur- 
vives in the thriving town as a 
living tradition? 

L1AM RIorDAN in the Irish 
Catholic 


Open and Shut Case 


“][T seems, prisoner, that you took fifteen pence from this 
poor man’s till. Now I put it to you seriously—was it 
worth while to risk your character, your liberty, your whole 


future, for such a trifle?” 


“ Certainly not, your worship, but I did not know there 


was so little in the till.” 


The Standard 


WHEN the hand ceases to scatter, the heart ceases to pray. 


Irish proverb 


E siz (aged five) : I do hope some Dutchman will marry 


me when I grow up. 
Aunty: Why, dear? 


Elsie: Because I want to be a duchess. 


Stirring days in Derry City 


“The Proddy Boys can't 


Play on Sundays”’ 


DESMOND FISHER 


HE short cut to the Lone Moor 

Road was down the ramparts 
at the top of our avenue, through 
the barbed-wire defences of the 
enemy position and up-and-over 
the eight-foot-high wall of the fort 
he was holding. We were Tommies 
or Sioux or the French Foreign 
Legion as the spirit moved us; and 
we always used the short cut to 
school despite the thrashings we 
got for torn coats and muddied 
trousers. 

Going to school was a daily 
adventure; for always—at the end 
of the journey, within a hundred 
yards of the school—we met the 
Proddy boys, and it was a dis- 
appointing morning that we didn’t 
have a fight. 

Procedure was strict and there 
was a code of honour to be 
observed. The first party on the 
scene—and we had to travel in 
a group for safety’s sake—started 
in chalking the slogans on the 
walls, The side of the big ware- 
house was the best site, but the 
bigger thrill was to be had in 


writing on the walls or door of a 
private home. 

If we were there first we chalked 
up “To Hell with the King” and 
expressed another sentiment in 
His Majesty’s regard of which few 
of us knew the meaning, but which 
was Often used by our seniors and 
was considered derogatory enough 
for our purpose. 

Often it wasn’t necessary to 
write a whole sentence: all we had 
to do was to cross out or rub out 
the ‘word “Pope” from similar 
sentiments chalked up by some 
drunken Protestant the night 
before, and substitute the word 
“ King ”. 

Before very long those of our 
group detailed to “keep nix” 
would give the warning and the 
Proddies would descend on us. 
There was always a momentary 
pause while we expertly estimated 
the size of the rival groups. 

If one group greatly outnum- 
bered the other—and things like 
flu, exams, measles and mumps 
often upset the normal balance— 


Condensed from The Spectator (London) 
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there would be an immediate 
swoop, a quick scuffle and the 
smaller faction took unceremoni- 
ously to their heels, and made for 
the nearest neutral area. 

This was where the code of 
honour came in. Certain streets 
were accepted as no-man’s-land; all 
the fighting had to take place there. 
In other streets, Papist and Proddy 
schoolboys could pass in peace. It 
was not that we felt any differently 
about one another, but we had dis- 
covered that the adults in those 
streets did not hesitate to join in 
the fighting on one side or the 
other. 

Since some of the streets were 
100 per cent. Catholic and others 
exclusively Protestant, we had 
reached a gentleman’s agreement 
among ourselves that this was 
strictly our fight; adults only com- 
plicated matters. So we kept the 
conflict within the mutually 
acceptable territorial limits. 

Usually the two factions were 
fairly evenly matched. When the 
Proddies came on the scene they 
would rush in, chalk in hand, to 
assault our walls and substitute 
His Holiness for His Majesty as 
the recipient of our wishes. They 
jostled and pushed; we shoved and 
punched back: sometimes stones 
and bricks were thrown. But we 
were more exuberant than accur- 
ate and no one was ever badly hurt. 
A scratch or two, a blue mark on 
the shin, a black eye were the 
worst of our injuries, accepted not 
as marks of defeat but as glorious 
scars suffered in a glorious cause. 
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We were in honour bound, too, 
not to disclose the circumstances in 
which they were acquired, In- 
quiries from masters or parents 
were frozen off with the standard 
answer: “I got in a wee bit of a 
fight.” And if a persistent parent 
or pedagogue tried to ferret out the 
name of the adversary, the unfail- 
ing reply was: “It was a big 
lump of a fella at our school. I 
don’t rightly mind his name.” 

The biggest thrill of all was on 
December 18. It was, of course, 
the Proddies’ big day when they 
strung up the effigy of Lundy 
(“ Lundy the traitor, the big belly- 
bater,” the ribald rhyme called 
him) and burned it with appropri- 
ate ceremony on the city walls. 

Lundy had been the man who 
tried to give the keys of the city 
to King James’s forces when the 


‘*Prentice Boys, backing William, 


slammed the gates in his face— 
starting the famous siege which 
lasted for 105 days, by which time 
the citizenry of the Maiden City 
were glad to buy rats at ten 
shillings a time. 

Every December eighteen people 
assembled on the walls to com- 
memorate the occasion. All the 
big-wigs were there. Bands played, 
flags flew. But no Catholic went 
within a mile of the place. No 
Catholic, that is, except for those 
who lived in the little dilapidated 
houses huddled under the wall 
right beneath the spot where 
Lundy’s effigy hung waiting for its 
inglorious end. 

They were all at home. Poor as 
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they were—those were the days of 
poverty—they had roaring fires 
burning through the morning. And 
half an hour before the ceremony 
was to begin over their heads they 
were busy stoking the fires, throw- 
ing on wet grass, old sacks, dirty 
coal-slack or anything else that 
promised to emit a good thick 
plume of black smoke and a dirty 
smell. 

If luck was with them, the walls 
were covered in smoke and we, 
looking across from our vantage- 
point on the hill, cheered and cat- 
called. But if the wind was from 
the other quarter, the ceremony 
went on uninterrupted and we 
looked over glumly, doubting the 
wisdom and justice of a Providence 
which had forgotten the date. 

Tolerance came with the years. 
It came in part one summer Sun- 
day afternoon when we were play- 
ing rounders on the road. The 
susceptibilities of our Protestant 
neighbour, Mr. W., were offended 
and he came out to threaten the 


police on us if we didn’t stop our 
desecration of the Sabbath. We 
stood shoulder to shoulder and 
defied him. And when he went in 
and our ranks opened, Mr. W’s 
son, who had been playing with 
us, emerged from behind us 
white-faced with mixed shame and 
anger but unrepentant and with a 
new respect for his Papist play- 
mates. 

It came on another Sunday when 
we were playing football in Kelly’s 
field with two or three Protestant 
children looking on in envy from 
the sidelines. We jeered them— 
“Proddy boys, Proddy boys, can’t 
play on Sundays” — and poked 
crue] fun at them, relishing the 
joke hugely until they all burst out 
crying in unison. We Papists 
looked at each other in confusion. 
We kicked tufts of grass with our 
feet. Then with one accord we 
picked up the ball and Ieft the 
field. 

The days of bigotry — and of 
youth—were over 
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Village Pump Dept. 


DELEGATES to the conference of the Ulster Teachers’ Union 
at Portrush recently heard a novel excuse for a child’s 


absence from school. 


Ronnie Kemp, who teaches at Enniskillen Intermediate 
School, said that a letter to a schoolmaster read: 

“Derek had to stay at home to hold the tail of a cow 
which was not used to hand milking.” 


] Don’t believe women dress to please their husbands. If they 
did, they’d wear last year’s clothes. 


Bossy HACKETT 


It was about the “ Troubles” in 1916 that she 
became most eloquent 


REBEL MARY 


RAYMOND PIPER 


= are two names by which 
she is commonly known: 
Rebel Mary and Fenian Mary. No 
one appears to know her surname. 
During the “ Troubles” she was 
an ardent sympathiser with the 
Fenians. Now, in her eighty- 
seventh year, Mary is still 
incredibly active, and the power 
of her caustic Ulster tongue is 
without doubt little diminished, for 
all her hard and limited existence. 

One morning quite recently she 
was in Dr. Jim’s surgery on the 
Falls Road, traditionally associated 
in Belfast with the rebels. Someone 
had thrown a marrow bone at her, 
it seemed, and she was being 
treated for a scalp wound. She 
sat on a wooden bench in the wait- 
ing-room, wrapped in a black 
shawl, and her booted feet swung 
gently, clear of the floor: that is 
how small she is. 

Standing, she just reaches four 
feet six inches in height. The lov- 
able little body has the warm and 
vital qualities of a small bird, but 
her voice has an uncompromising 
strength and depth of tone. At the 
slightest pretext her rheumy eyes, 
which occasionally gaze sadly into 


distance like a bloodhound’s, can 
suddenly crease into a most mis- 
chievous grin. Dr. Jim had said to 
her: “He’s come to sketch you, 
Mary.” She replied: “Are ye mad? 
Och away you an’ dye yer hair!” 

Mary was born in County 
Armagh, at a little place called 
Bannbrook Hill in ‘ Dobbyn’s 
Flowery Vale.” Her father had a 
smallholding which her mother 
helped to work, When Mary was 
about nine years old her uncle 


- started a small spinning mill, where 


her mother also worked as a 
reeler ; and shortly afterwards the 
family went to work in Irish Street, 
in the “Irish quarter ” of the city 
of Armagh. 

Time has imparted a quality of 
mystic beauty to all old Mary’s 
childhood memories of County 
Armagh. She repeatedly crossed 
herself, muttering “Holy God, I 
love the name of Bannbrook Hill 
and Armagh—I just love the sound 
of it.” Though she had not seen 
the places for nearly eighty years, 
she was well able to sing all of an 
old Irish ballad, Bold Phelim 
Brady, the Bard of Armagh. 

The family finally “ emigrated” 


Condensed from The Countryman, Burford, Oxford 


“ European Common Market me eye—I suppose tis the Fair 
of Leipzig you'll be off to next year.” 


to Belfast in search of better wages 
and conditions in the mills there. 
So at the tender age of ten Mary 
became a “ half-timer ”: she spent 
three days of the week at school 
and another three at Charter’s Mill, 
which no longer exists. With a 
“ full week ” of work, which meant 
not being late and locked out for 
half a day, she could earn 3s. 9d. ; 
but some weeks she received only 
2s. 3d. 

The highlights of her youth 
revolved round the school days, 
and later the “ B” Specials. She 
attended a “mixed” school, for 
Protestants and Catholics, in the 
Pound Loney ; and just opposite, 
in Campbell’s Row, the children 
and particularly herself had daily 
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skirmishes with stones and fists 
over religious differences. 

She often came to school half- 
starved, and the parish priest, a 
man of gruff exterior and a golden 
heart, met the hungry ones in the 
morning, took them to a shop near 
by and ordered the shopkeeper 
to give them each a bap with 
plenty of butter on it. 

It was about the “ Troubles ” in 
1916 that Mary became most 
eloquent, for memories die hard in 
Ireland, north and south. A par- 
ticular piece of eloquence con- 
cerned the Special Police—the 
“B” Specials, as they are fondly 
called—and “The night they 
ambushed the Specials in Raglan 
Street, the lorries went up and 
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never came down!” This was sung 
to the tune of fohn Brown’s Body. 

“God love the oul’ days, God 
love oul’ Raglan Street,” she said 
and crossed herself several times, 
as she did at the mention of each 
memorable event and venerated 
personality. She loved Joe Devlin 
—everybody loved him, Protestants 
and Catholics alike, and religious 
differences were much more pro- 
nounced then. 

Joe Devlin, the golden-tongued 
orator, was a friend of the half- 
timers in the mills and was instru- 
mental in having the system 
abolished. Mary knew him well: 
“ God love Joe Devlin—he’s up in 
Heaven shinin’; it was the good 
Protestants who put him there ”— 
she meant in Parliament, of course. 

Mary still remembers with kind- 
ness an Orangeman and famous 
Belfast undertaker. When any of 
her co-religionists died and the 
relatives could not afford the 
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expense of a funeral, this Protest- 
ant gentleman charitably accepted 
what they could offer and buried 
the deceased, mostly at his own 
expense. Mary herself often went 
round the district with a “wee 
book” collecting subscriptions 
“for some oul’ woman who had 
died in the Pound.” 

Rebel Mary now lives in a 
hostel staffed entirely by young girl 
volunteers. The old people are 
allowed inside only to sleep and 
are put out every morning at nine 
o’clock whatever the weather. 
This would appear to be a 
terrible hardship to such as old 
Mary, but she infinitely prefers her 
independence and freedom. She 
has refused to live where she might 
be tied down, even with her family 
in England, because she is out- 
and-out rebel and loves Belfast. 

Her last words to me that day 
were these: “ Ye’re not married? 
Pll wait on ye.” 


Propelling Motive 


E man at the hotel entrance was trying frantically to 
attract the attention of taxi-drivers driving past in the 


rain. 


“T’ve got to get to the airport,” he told the doorman. 

“Don’t worry,” was the reply. “In this weather your 
plane will never take off on time.” 

“You bet it won’t,” said the impatient man. “I’m the 


pilot.” 


VERY few women shine at business, says a writer. Not 
while they’ve got a powder compact handy anyway. 


Here anyone can spend an hour, 
a day, or a month, and no bill 


is presented 


You'll never forget your stay 


at Melleray 


J. F. DOWLING 


HE black-faced sheep walked 

slowly down the slope between 
high hedges. In the little cloud of 
dust behind them, the shepherd 
plodded. A man of fifty, perhaps 
—or sixty—or even seventy, for 
who could tell, from those ice-clear 
eyes and uncomplicated face, and 
a smile as heart-warming as the 
smile of a child? He bows and 
smiles as he passes, but does not 
speak. Around his slim body, the 
coarse brown habit of a Cistercian 
monk. Before him, a little fog of 
dust, the sheep—and the magnifi- 
cent Abbey of Mount Melleray. 

A small, rocky protrusion in the 
lane glinted in the evening sun— 
a reminder of the barren terrain 
which faced a handful of monks, 
expelled from France, who came 
to Ireland’s County Waterford 130 
years ago. Here, in the unwelcom- 
ing starkness of the foothills of the 
Knockmealdown Mountains, they 
built themselves a crude shelter, 
and settled down to work and pray. 


That, in brief, sums up the life 
of the community, and in this they 
are, of course, following the mon- 
astic tradition of the beloved St. 
Bernard, who pointed out that 
grace finds no co-operation in the 
hearts of idlers. The blessing of 
God on their toil and the love they 
engendered are very evident to- 
day. Their harsh promontory has 
become 800 acres of rich farm and 
timber-land, their flocks of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, sleek and numer- 
ous—above all, they have their 
wonderful abbey. 

The community, now fifty 
priests and over seventy brothers, 
has acquired, fortuitously, an old 
tradition. Its terms will be enthusi- 
astically explained by any Irishman 
to whom the name of Melleray is 
mentioned. 

For many years the Abbey has 
enjoyed a reputation for its near- 
miraculous skill in curing dipso- 
mania. Few of those who visit 
there nowadays go for this par- 
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ticular treatment, but the notion 
dies hard, and mention of your 
having been a guest is still likely 
to merit you a knowing look. It is 
a hazard worth taking, for unless 
you have been a guest at Mount 
Melleray you have missed some- 
thing very beautiful in human 
relationship — genuine heavenly 
charity—so very warming to the 
human heart in this cold world. 

To be a guest needs no prior 
arrangement, for all, regardless of 
creed or rank or colour, who knock 
on the abbey door are immediately 
welcomed, and entertained. You 
can spend an hour, a day, a week, 
or a month there, and never be 
asked to go, unless some unfore- 
seen difficulty of accommodation 
arises. 

At the end of your stay, not only 
will you not be furnished with. a 
bill, but no one will take any 
money from you. You may, if you 
wish, put an anonymous contribu- 
tion in an unobtrusive box, but no 
one will question whether you 
have done so. 

However robust you are, or 
however small your suitcase, the 
Guestmaster priest will insist on 
carrying it upstairs for you! Prob- 
ably he has never seen you before, 
but however scruffy or abandoned 
you appear, to him you are one of 
God’s creatures, and therefore he 
loves you. 

The spotless room to which he 
takes you has a carpet on the floor, 
a well-sprung bed, a table, chairs, 
booke2se, a prie-dieu, and a 
Crucifix on the wall. He (dis- 
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pensed from the rule of silence), 
will ask you politely to read the 
rules, a few simple regulations 
against which no reasonable person 
could carp. He will remind you to 
let him know if you want anything, 
will tell you the time of the next 
meal, and will cheerfully suggest 
you might like to spend the in- 
terval examining your conscience. 

The chances are, of course, you 
will do nothing of the sort—poor, 
frail humans that we are—because 
the scenery from your Gothic- 
styled window is so much easier to 
look at than your conscience. 
Below, in the orderly walled-in 
garden, little pools of sunlight 
spill through gaps in the cypress 
trees, touching the soft foliage and 
grass, giving them the melodious 
concord and richness of colour 
such as only the greens in Ireland 
have. 

The flowers, tastefully planted 
and carefully tended, are stirring 
with bees, busy providing the 
honey which will be enjoyed by 
future guests in the refectory. 
Over all, the silence, so complete 
that even the chirping of a robin 
can be heard from a long distance. 

The silence of Mount Melleray 
is more devastating than any 
imaginable noise. Devastating, that 
is, to the ego. Even the bells, which 
ring so often in Melleray, seem to 
have a muted note, as if they were | 
trying to do their job on tip-toe. | 
Silence is the rule, too, in the 
guests’ refectory, where you sit, | 
very self-consciously at first, at a 
communal table, feeling a little 
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helpless because you are deprived 
of your small talk with the man 
beside you, or opposite you. 

You fasten your gaze on an 
enormous cauldron of a tea-pot at 
the table-end, the pot speckled 
grey, like a Plymouth Rock hen. 
Behind it, the priest, in his white 
habit and black scapular, his eyes 
twinkling cheerfully behind spec- 
tacles, acts as “mother ”—(or 
Father, if you prefer), pouring out 
tea with a deft hand, and passing 
it down the table. 

A brown-robed brother  flits 
noiselessly . around plying the 
guests with eggs, honey, bread, and 
butter—bread and butter of sur- 
passing quality, made on the 
premises by the monks themselves. 
No one cares in the least how 
much you eat, or how often you 
pass your cup up for refilling. 

You won’t be able to exhaust 
that nigh-inexhaustible pot. Even 
less have you any hope of exhaust- 
ing your welcome, for Cistercian 
hospitality is virtually limitless. 
Gradually, as the strangeness of 
the scene becomes less intrusive, 
you begin to give your thoughts to 
the words a monk is reading, from 
his place in a pulpit at the side of 
the room. (This reading of religi- 
ous works during meal times is, of 
course, the common practice in 
many orders.) 

At length, the reading stops, and 
a short time is allowed for conver- 
sation. It is pleasant, but always 
subdued conversation, pointing 
out, beyond doubt, that even the 
crude and the boisterous are sen- 
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| ie life of the monks is one 

of great austerity. They 
never eat fish, meat or eggs, 
and drink nothing but water. 
At 8 p.m. they go to bed, and 
they rise at 2 a.m. to begin the 
Divine Office. 

“Going to bed” might be 
regarded by the rest of us as 
something of an overstatement. 
Their beds are planks, covered 
with straw palliasses, 
around a_ huge 
There are wooden 
between each bed, 
semblance of privacy. 


ranged 
dormitory. 
partitions 
giving a 


TO 
sitive to atmosphere and environ- 
ment. Not until the guestmaster is 
quite satisfied that no one can be 
cajoled into eating another slice of 
bread, or depleting the elephan- 
tine tea-pot any further, does he 
ring his bell for the saying of 
Grace. 

The routine for a guest at the 
Abbey depends on his reason for 
being there. All are aroused at six 
a.m. and invited to attend one of 
the many Masses celebrated in the 
lofty Abbey chapel. Visitors who 
go there just for a few days’ peace 
—“to get away from it all ”—are 
left to their own devices, to roam 
at will. They are never asked to 
work, but sometimes are allowed 
to help. Good, plain, wholesome 
food is provided at every meal— 
meat is served to guests on all days 
except days of abstinence. 
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As a result, visitors depart re- 
freshed in body as well as in spirit, 
and many of them return there, 
year after year, for a brief stay. 
Occasionally, it is not a brief stay 
but a stay for life—as a member 
of the community. 

Even the dipsomania treatment 
is tinged with Cistercian kindness, 
for this is no “cold turkey” 
therapy, wherein the patient is im- 
mediately deprived of the fluid of 
his downfall. Usually, a gradual 
weaning from alcohol is_ the 
method adopted. The monks are 
emphatic that there is no “ secret” 
about the cure. 

It must be refreshing, from the 
chronic alcoholic’s point of view, 
to find other men treating him not 
as if he were a nuisance or a dis- 
grace, but as a friend, talking to 
him cheerfully, advising him with- 
out nagging, and slowly, but pains- 
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takingly, giving back his courage 
and self-esteem. 

Of course, there are relapses— 
even failures, but the enormous 
number of successes is formidable. 

Each monk has his own respon- 
sibility in the smooth running of 
the community. Some till the land 
and look after the stock. There are 
dairymen, butchers, bakers, 
builders, and artisans of all sorts 
amongst them. Whatever their 
allotted task, they toil at it for the 
long hours, with all the cheerful 
enthusiasm of dedicated men. 

They come from all parts of the 
world to visit Mount Melleray, and 
they come for diverse reasons. 
Most go there to spend, under 
expert guidance, a short time of 
spiritual reflection. Others make 
the visit out of curiosity. But one 
thing is common to all who have 
been guests—they never forget it. 
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So Be At Peace 


Do not look forward to what may happen tomorrow; the 
same everlasting Father who cares for you today will take 
care of you tomorrow and every day. 

Either He will shield you from suffering; or He will give 
you unfailing strength to Lear it. 

Be at peace, then, put aside all anxious thoughts and 
imaginations, and say continually: The Lord is my strength 
and my shield; my heart has trusted in Him and I am helped. 
He is not only with me but in me and [ in Him. 

What can a child fear, surrounded by such a Father’s 


arms? 


St. FRANCIS DE SALES 


MOTHER: Tommy, have you washed your face? 


Tommy: Yes, mother. 


Mother : Then why is the shilling still under the soap ? 
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MADEMOISELLE. SPIDER 


demands a formal courtship 


D. P. MacSHEAHAN 


ALK of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

the Colosseum, the Golden 
Gate Bridge, the skyscrapers of 
New York, or any other of the art- 
ful works of man that you may 
fancy, they just leave me unmoved 
when I go out the door of a sun- 
lit dewy morning and come upon a 
little spider's web shimmering 
between the gate-post and the 
garden wall. 

As I stand there and gaze care- 
fully into this gauzy delicate little 
work of art, woven overnight by 
a tiny insect that never had to 
study and learn how to do it, I 
am literally spellbound. 

The gossamer fineness of the 
dainty web-work quite belies its 
strength; the scarcely visible 
strands so well adhering to gate- 
post and to wall and to each other, 
resisting every local windblast to 
dislodge it. 

The wind, in fact, has been the 
spider’s ally: you might wonder 
how she managed to stretch those 
long outer threads across from 
post to wall and back again; being 
something of a trapeze gymnast, 
she just hangs down on the end of 
her thread and waits for an air- 


current to help swing her across. 

When these outer foundations 
are secure, she contrives the radial 
threads, meeting at the centre, and 
thereafter it is comparatively easy, 
winding round and round the 
spirals of the inner web-work. But 
what patience and instinctive skill 
is required, and how efficiently 
and exquisitely it is all done. 

But a further test of patience— 
passive patience now, as against 
the active patience then—comes, 
if the flies are not “ biting.” The 
expectant spider will sit or stand 
or roost up in a dark corner of the 
web, and wait and wait and wait. 
And when at length some unwary 
little fiy is trapped, she may not 
see it. Sight is not the spider’s 
keenest sense, though how she has 
constructed that intricate web- 
work without keen sight seems a 
mystery. 

But I have many a time seen a 
spider—when the sudden contact, 
however slight, of a little fly with 
the web sends a_ telegraphic 
stimulus to her that dinner is 
ready—suddenly dart out a little 
distance, first in one direction, 
then in another, and in some way 
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finally locate the prey. Which 
seems to confirm the alleged 
deficiency in sight. 

I say “alleged” advisedly, 


because I have also been informed 
that a spider has six to eight eyes. 
Has nobody been able to count 
them accurately and to tell us why, 
if she has all those eyes, she cannot 
see properly? 

Mademoiselle Spider is a very 
circumspect creature, and: will 
stand no nonsense when serenaders 
come around whose intentions 
may not be entirely honourable. 
She will insist on a formal court- 
ship, eventuating in what would 
correspond in the human world to 
a white wedding. If any gay 
Lothario-spider should attempt to 
behave in an unseemly manner, 
the lady, who is bigger and 
stronger, will promptly settle the 
matter by slaying him. 

Have you ever found how 
difficult it is to kill a spider, or 
have you ever been so heartless as 
to try? Spiders are really harmless 
little creatures, unlike flies, which 
have gained such a bad reputation 
by invariably coming right in from 
a garbage heap to crawl all over 
our food supplies and buzz us in 
the face. Spiders are in fact our 
allies against these  uncleanly 
impertinent marauders. 
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But the spider has more tricks 
than a bag of monkeys, when it is 
a case of eluding an enemy. She 
will swing swiftly down on a string 
of web and be gone in no time; or, 
if she has not time to make a 
getaway, she will roll herself up 
into a little ball and lie dead still 
on the ground disguised as a bit 
of dust; or she may not leave the 
web at all,~but just wrap a section 
of it around her to make herself 
appear as part of the web. 

Spiders in the house may of 
course be somewhat out of place 
and untidy, with the dusty cob- 
webs they leave in corners of the 
ceiling and elsewhere. As for the 
dust on the cobwebs, however, the 
spider is not responsible; and as 
for those cobwebs not being in the 
best artistic design, like the out- 
door ones, well, this is simply 
because the spider has not had her 
help-mate, the wind, in the 
construction of them. 

See that long solitary line of 
web, for instance, hanging down 
from the ceiling; the spider waited 
at the end of that for a local 
draught to waft her up on an 
adjoining wall; but the indoor 
draught not being strong enough, 
she had to abandon it and 
construct a makeshift nest in the 
corner. 
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“Do you serve crabs here, waiter?” 


“ We serve anyone, sir, Sit down!” 


THERE is no love sincerer than the love of food. 


BERNARD SHAW 
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He was the last of the shanachies 


JAMES STEPHENS 


_, had Joy at his Command 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


Y friend the bibliophile James 

A. Healy of New York came 
across a description of James 
Stephens by the late Earl Grey. 
It was inserted in a first edition 
of The Crock of Gold, which Lord 
Grey presented to Clara Kirch- 
hoffer, Christmas 1912. The re- 
cipient wrote, “He loved this 
book, and so do I. C.K.” 


James Stephens is quite 
young, about twenty-seven, 
married, has two children, 


receives twenty-five shillings a 
week as a shorthand writer, has 
had a life so varied that it would 
need a life quite as long as his 
own to tell all about it... . 
“He has been hungry for 
weeks as a boy, has slept in the 
parks, has fought with a swan 
for a piece of bread, has tramped 
the roads, has lived on the 
kindness of poor people who 
liked the queer little boy, and 
yet he has grown up with the 
most independent spirit and 
nobody could get a whimper out 
of him. He has grit all through, 
with tireless energy, humour 
and inquisitiveness: he is a born 


Permission to publish this 
condensed chapter from Dr. 
Gogarty’s forthcoming book, 
The Nine Worthies, has been 
kindly given by Mr. Oliver 
D. Gogarty, S.C., his son 
and literary executor. 
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Bohemian, small in stature but 
quite big inside, large and 
roomy.” 
—With Lord Grey’s 
compliments. 


“ He has grit all through.” This 
quality endeared him to the dis- 
tinguished Englishman. It is 
enough to endear him to any Irish- 
man, even to one inimical to the 
Muses—if ever such an Irishman 
existed. 

I used to meet him of an evening 
when his work was over. Then he 
would recite some of the lyrics, 
“on which I have been sitting all 
day long in the office, keeping 
them warm like a hen on a nest 
of eggs.” He could keep three or 
four lyrics in his head until he got 
leisure to complete them. What 
energy was his after ten hours in 
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an office and what creative energy 
was left in his small body cannot 
be explained by taking Stephens 
for a mortal man. 

So here I affirm that James 
Stephens is a leprechaun who 
knows where he has hidden his 
crock of gold. You have only to 
look at those wonderful eyes of his 
lit by the light that never was on 
sea or land to realise the truth of 
my affirmation. There never was a 
man whose genius was nearer to 
the surface. He is all genius just as 
a leprechaun is an immaterial and 
a supernatural thing. 

All I know of him is that he is 
a gleeman, and that he has joy 
always at his command. It takes 
no time at all before he will swing 
his head sideways and break into 
melody: “O the brown and the 
yellow ale!” His body sways with 


song. All around him is trans- 


formed. So are his hearers. They 
have been swept away from 
worldly cares, and all that is of the 
earth earthy. Their souls begin 
to soar and sing with his; and they 
have entered a region where all is 
understandable and where their 
wits are sharpened and multiplied. 
Their surroundings vanish and 
they are in a green hill under the 
earth in a land of enchantment. I 
have been there and I know it. 

I often wondered why anyone 
reads a poet’s prose when they 
can get a whole volume out of a 
few lines of his poetry. Stephens 
has answered for himself. “A 
young writer,” he says—and you 
might well think that he was 
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thinking of himself—“ will dis- 
cover that in the matter of mental 
and physical energy he is super- 
humanly endowed; so _ highly 


vitalised indeed that he is prepared © 


to affront any mass or magnitude 
that can be presented to him: and 
he will inevitably arrive at the 
opinion that poetry alone cannot 
absorb the torrent that he actually 
is. He will turn hopefully to 
prose.” 

Then there is another considera- 
tion. It is the sad fact that in every 
generation there are only about 
five hundred persons endowed 
with the sense organ to appreciate 
poetry. They must go to his prose 
if they are to approach a poet at 
all, 

Stephens is simpler, wiser, less 
personal and more lyrical than 
Yeats. His is the wisdom of some- 
thing as detached and as old as the 
hills and the valleys. His lines 
about the rabbit caught in a snare 
deal with the origin of evil where 
even God is distraught. 

Not only is Stephens lyrical but 
he is musical. He is a musician 
though it is only ballads and faery 
music that attract him. This is as 
it should be. Yeats was tone deaf 
but that did not prevent him from 
being a poet and a great one. 
Stephens has an ear for music 
which is a different ear from that 
of verse. The ballad he sang w 
me, “ O the brown and the yellow 
ale,” he told me was sung to him 
by the father of James Joyce. The 
Joyces were a musical family. It is 
said that James Joyce would have 
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preferred recognition as a singer to 
recognition as a writer. 

Ireland used to be full of 
shanachies, that is, professional 
story-tellers. They have nearly all 
gone now, for their place has been 
taken by the ubiquitous vulgarian, 
the radio. James Stephens is the 
last of the shanachies. You should 
see how the faces of little children 
light up when James Stephens 
comes into a room. Maybe, he will 
run in hurriedly with, “I am the 
last of the giant killers.” You 
would think that he had just come 
from an encounter with a giant 
when he began to entrance them 
with a story. 

To turn to Stephens’ friendship 
with Arthur Griffith (and they 
were life-long friends), here is an 
example of the way Stephens 
would pull Griffith’s leg. “ Griffith, 
you hate England.” Griffith would 
grunt, pull at his tie and refrain 
from committing himself. But 
Stephens would take it for granted, 
and, “ Very well, then. I will tell 
you of two ways of getting rid of 
England. First of all, you must get 
an aeroplane to drop a bomb on 
Beecham’s pill factory. Then all 
the English would die of constipa- 
tion within a month. Then you 
must get aN enormous saw, an 
enormous saw.” A pause. 

By this time Griffith would have 
seen that he had to co-operate in 
the joke. 

“What's the saw for?” 

“To cut off three hundred feet 
from the tops of our mountains so 
that the rain would fall down and 
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BEST POEMS OF STEPHENS 

T has not 


been generally 
known that Stephens wrote a 
good deal of his poetry and 


some of his prose in Paris. Like 
James Joyce he drew inspiration 
from his Irish background, even 
though far from his native 
land . 

“ Songs from the Clay" con- 
tains several of the best poems 
of Stephens. The distance from 
his mative country may have 
given them an intensity which 
might otherwise have been lack- 
ing. 

“The Goat 
instance, is 


Paths,” for 
a pastoral poem, 
describing a place of the same 
name in the Wicklow Mountains, 
with crooked paths winding here 
and there through the heather 
and furze, and goats strolling 
about in the “ quiet sunniness.” 
Anyone familiar with the Irish 
countryside will immediately 
recognise this typical scene. 
BIRGIT BRAMSBACK in 
“ Colby Library Quarterly” 
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drown out England instead of 
swamping us.” 

Stephens wrote a volume of 
poetry which he called Reincarna- 
tions, They were more than 
translations from the Gaelic poets, 
they were actual incarnations of 
those poets in himself. What other 
man in Ireland could do the like? 
There is one poem of Blind 
Raftery on Ballylee which will bear 
description. 
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Raftery was a Mayo man who 
came to the chief town of the 
adjoining county, Galway, and 
made his living by “ playing music 
to empty pockets.” Like thousands 
and thousands of the people at the 
end of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the last, he had 
contracted smallpox which swept 
the country and, added to other 
disfigurements, often made the 
survivors blind. It mattered little 
that it prevented Raftery from 
seeing to read. He was probably 
illiterate in any case. 

It left him with enough sight to 
see one of those extraordinary 
appearances in every century or 
two in court or cottage, a perfect 
example of female beauty—Mary 
Hynes of Ballylee. Raftery’s lines 
translated by Stephens are inevi- 
tably improved, for the feat alone 
of turning the voluble Gaelic into 
an equivalent in not so fluid 
English constitutes an improve- 
ment. 

This is the longed-for sight of 
Mary Hynes whom Raftery called 
“The Blossom of the Branches ”. 


Lovely and airy 
The view from the hill 
That looks down Ballylee ; 
But no-good sight is good until 
By great good luck you see 
The Blossom of the Branches 
Coming towards you 
Airily. 
Note the repetition of good which 
is the note of the poem and the 
vowel rhymes in Lovely and good 
and luck; and the i in airy, view, 
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hill, until. There is no need to 
bare the ribs of poetry. This is 
one of the lightest and loveliest 
lyrics I know. An idea of the 
liquidity of the Gaelic, a thing 
hidden from most of us, comes 
through in this “ reincarnation”, 
so happily called, of Stephens. 

There is another poem of 
Raftery which luckily Stephens 
did not miss. It is called “The 
County of Mayo” and is a 
famous poem. The poet feeling 
that age, that state detested by 
the Irish, is coming on him—and 
it came on the men of the 
eighteenth century before they 
were forty—wants to visit the 
town where he was born in Mayo. 
The town is said to be Ballina- 
more, 

Raftery is going along the roads 
of Mayo, helping his poor eyes by 
his stick no doubt; but the sight 
of the inner eye is all the brighter 
for the darkness outside. He is 
naming well known places, among 
them Lough Carra on which lake 
stands the ancestral hall of 
George Moore. Well, let us get 
on to the magic casement at the 
end of this stanza: 


I say and swear my heart leaps 
up like the rising of the tide, 

Rising like the rising wind till 
fog and mist must go 

When I remember Carra, and 
Gallen close beside; 


And the Gap of the Two 
Bushes and the wide plain of 
Mayo. 


The Gap of the Two Bushes is 
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JAMES STEPHENS HAD 


used as a frame for the sudden 
expanse of the rich pastures on 
the wide plain. Burns, Macaulay, 
Swinburne have opened magic 
casements. You have to go back 
to Homer or to Vergil for 
another. There is no need to 
point out to the reader the 
artistry of the repetitions in this 
reincarnation from the Gaelic. 
The character of a nation can 
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be safely deduced from its lan- 
guage and, therefore, there is sure 
to be some distortion when an 
Irish mind tries to write poetry 
in English. The bald statement 
will not satisfy the Gael. What 
translator can be better than 
James Stephens who combines 
the character of the poet disem- 
bodied mingled in spirit with the 
influence of the ancient hills? 


Arey. 
aie = a a 


Room for DesPONDency 


HE was a most enthusiastic angler, and thought he would 
seek a new neighbourhood in which to try his skill. After 
tramping many miles he came upon a fair-sized pond in 


some low-lying fields. 


“‘ Ah,” he said, with the keen eye of an old sportsman, 


**T’ll have a shot at this.” 


He had been fishing patiently for an hour, when a rustic 
passed him, and stared open-mouthed in astonishment. 


“ee I say,” 


he said, “are there any fish here?” 


“T don’t know, sir. if there be, they must be very small.” 


“Why?” asked the angler. 


“Cause until the heavy rain yesterday there was no pond 


at all.” 


Stream and Field in Ireland 


“Wat did the bald man say when he received a comb 


for a present?” 
“I don’t know, What?” 


“ Thanks very much—I’ll never part with it.” 


BEING a husband is just like any other job: easy if you like 
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Our Postbag 


WuHaT po you sAy?—Here is a sug- 
gestion from an old Los Angeles 
friend, Mr. James Power, Associate 
Editor of The Medal Collector 
(Orders and Medals Society of 
America) : 

“Even your native-born readers do 
not have a built-in knowledge of many 
place-names (and others) that occur in 
The Irish Digest from time to time, 
and many readers who have never 
visited Ireland must be in the same 
situation. Why not write an item— 
it need only be one page—setting 
forth the accepted pronunciation of 
some of the trickier names? 

“You could make up a complete 
list, but a few come to my mind as 
presenting difficulty for the uniniti- 
ated: ‘Tory Island, Killala, Ballina, 
Tuam, Achill Island, Leix, Drogheda, 
Howth, Clogher, Jammet’s, Dail, 
Seanad (Senate). 

“While you probably measure off 
your paper pretty carefully nowadays, 
such a list would be a great help to 
many if it appeared in every issue. 
An index seems to be a necessity. In 
the circumstances, could we not regard 
a pronunciation guide as necessary 


“Many of your readers never will 
have any personal contact who can 
tell them the correct pronunciation of 
some of these names, and it seems to 
be a pity that anyone should go 
through life thinking about Taw-ry 
Island, Droggider, or the Dale, when 
he could just as well get it right.” 

Well, what do our readers abroad 
say? Perhaps there are place-names 
of which they would like to have the 
correct pronunciation. If so, we invite 
them to send along their lists, and in 
this way we could build up sufficient 
material to justify a special article. 

* 


PLEA FOR A BOOK—Has any reader 
a copy of The Heart of Ireland, by 
Rev. P. A. Sharkey, to spare? (It is a 
history of County Roscommon). If so, 
an American reader, Miss Agnes 


Tighe, would like to buy it. Her 
address is: 7148 S. Claremont Avenue, 
Chicago 36, Illinois. 

She has a sentimental interest in 
this book because she believes that the 
author was a cousin of her father’s. 
When she was a little child her father 
had a copy of this work, but (the old, 
old story) he lent it to someone and 
never got it back. 

She adds that Father Sharkey and 
her family on both sides—the Tighes 
and the McNamaras—were natives of 
Strokestown. (We know this to be 
true in the case of the late Father 
Sharkey, because we helped him, in 
a journalistic way, to promote the sales 
of the book at the time of its pub- 
lication, some thirty years ago.) 

Agnes mentions that her mother 
(R.I.P.) was an ardent reader of The 
Irish Digest. And a colleague of hers 
who is a professional writer was 
“enchanted” with an issue she gave 
her to read. Mainly because she loves 
the way Irish writers express them- 
selves in writing. She says that they 
write about even the most common- 
place things in a “ completely different 
and refreshing manner.” 


* 


LIBERTY ENOUGH FOR ALL—Judging by 
our correspondence over the years, a 
big percentage of our American 
readers are descended from Irish emi- 
grants of the Famine period or of the 


ten or twenty years immediately 
following it. 
We feel, therefore, they will be 


interested in the following extracts 
from an American shipping agent’s 
circular issued early in 1864, as they 
give a graphic idea of the inducements 
that were held out to their immigrant 
forebears. We quote: 


From Philadelphia: “ Everyone 
seems to be employed and there will 
be work and good wages for every- 
one willing and able to work; so 
that there is no doubt of anyone 
coming here being soon unemployed, 
and there is no fear of any emigrant 
being drafted into the Army, as no 
one is liable to be drafted except 
those who are citizens of the United 
States or those who voluntarily take 
the oath to become citizens.” 


Twenty years of hectic Irish life 
graphically presented in... 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


Giants of those years are vwidly 
portrayed in their words and actions | 


Tho Irish Independent says: 
“*, . there is incident with excitement | 
in abundance . . . it is a story that | 
caught the true atmosphere of those | 
exciting years. It is a healthy tale 
that will be enjoyed.” 


The Irish News : 
“Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene 
of the trial of the hero’s brother. . . . 
It is an excellent bit of description, | 
altho’ it just misses the target of 
greatness. ...” “On the whole it isa 
briskly moving story for Irish boys 
or girls well worthy of a place on our 
book-shelves.” 


The Irish Catholic : 

“Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the 
slums of country and city. Romantic 
love and something else give fire 
where the narrative lags. Camps on 
the Hearthstone recreates the atmos- 
phere of Dublin before and during 
the stirring days of the ‘Rising’.” 


The Irish Press : 
“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan’s | 
novel is that it passionately and | 
vividly recalls a man’s own memories | 
of the days that led to the Great | 
Strike of 1913, and that it pays un- | 
grudging tribute to the men of 1913 | 
whose courage did so much to create 
the mental climate that made 
possible 1916 . . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will 
hold most readers.” 


Connaught Telegraph : 
“The characters are superbly drawn.” 


Price 12s. 6d. 


Obtainable from all booksellers or direct | 

from the publishers | 
Cc. J. Fallon Ltd., Kingsbridge, Dublin | 
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From New York: “Let them 
come, high wages, plenty of labour, 
free farms, and the certainty of an 
increased demand for working men 
and their families to fill up the waste 
spaces of the South, are the induce- 
ments we offer to the people of the 
overcrowded Old World to come and 
join us. We have room enough, 
bread enough, land enough and 
liberty enough for all. Let them 
come, men, women and children— 
come and welcome.” 


The Irish emigrants would hardly 
have been deterred even if they had 
been told that there was every likeli- 
hood of their being compelled to join 
the Army. For, of course, countless 
thousands of them took up arms during 
the Civil War. 


* 


CALLS FROM AUSTRALIA—As an Aus- 
tralian reader, Miss. Heather Arnold, 
is interested in Ireland, she would like 
some pen-pals, male and female, here. 

She is seventeen years old. Her 
address is: 56 Elkhorn Street, Enog- 
gera, Brisbane, Queensland. Thank you 
for your kind wishes, Heather. 


Another Australian reader, Miss 
Monica Sullivan, 919 Armstrong 
Street, Ballarat, Victoria, is also 


interested in Ireland. (Why not, with 
a surname like hers?). 

She, too, would like pen-pals, 
especially from County Cork. Dtuig- 
eann tt ?—her forebears hailed from 
that county. Her interests are: music, 
feading and sport. She would also 
appreciate a photo. 


* 


ANYBODY KNOW OF HIM?—Do any of 
our readers know anything about a 
John O’Brien of the city of Water- 
ford ? 


John worked for a steamship com- 
pany in Liverpool as a clerk, in or 
around the year 1892. His brother was 
named James F. O’Brien; their mother 
died about 1860. 

Anyone in a position to’help should 
Write to Mr. P. J. O’Brien, 708 Howe 
Street, McComb, Mississippi, U.S.A. 


More aBout DaLton WiLLlaMs — 
Readers will no doubt recall the tri- 
bute paid in our last issue to Mr. 
Francis P. Burns, whose article on the 
Young Ireland poet, Richard Dalton 
Williams, appeared in our December, 
1960, issue. 

Since then we have received the 
following interesting letter from Mr. 
Burns, who lives in New Orleans: 

“T thought you might be interested 
in the following corroboration of the 
historical accuracy of my little story 
on Dr. Dalton Williams. 

“I came across today a highly accu- 
rate and well-documented article in 
the magazine published by the Louisi- 
ana Historical Association, dated 1961, 
which details at great length the raid 
conducted by Federal troops under 
orders of Gen. Ben. F. Butler, along 
the banks of Bayou Lafourche, start- 
ing at Donaldsonville (above the town 
of Thibodaux) on Sunday, October 
26th, 1862. Bayou Lafourche (mean- 
ing the fork) starts from the Missis- 
sippi river at Donaldsonville. 

“Included in the list of Federal 
troops was a regiment from the Eighth 
New Hampshire containing the Irish 
soldiers who found the grave of Dr. 
Dalton Williams in the sleepy little 
cemetery at Thibodaux, which they 
reached on October 28th, 1862. 

“These Federal troops created great 
havoc as they marched and fought 
along the banks of the peaceful little 
stream. They raided the numerous 
plantations along this waterway, taking 
everything movable in sight, including 
chickens, mules, horses, etc., and free- 
ing thousands of negro slaves on the 
plantations. 

“ Unluckily nothing is said about the 
heartfelt sympathy of these _ Irish 
soldiers for their compatriot sleeping 
so quietly in the picturesque grave- 
yard, but nonetheless the little story, 
which I collected from other sources, 
does throw a grateful light on the Irish 
character in this otherwise brutal and 
harsh conduct of a great fratricidal 
war.” 

* 


No Cause FOR RESENTMENT—P.D. 
of Buenos Aires, Argentina, sends us 


98 THE 
the following clipping from a local 
paper (printed in English): 

The famous statue of The Christ 
of the Andes, standing on the bor- 
der between Chile and Argentina, is 
a symbol of goodwill between the 
two countries. Yet ironically, when 
first completed, it was almost a 
cause of conflict. 

A Chilean politician pointed out, 
at a public meeting, that Christ’s 


back was towards Chile. Indigna- 
tion began to seethe among the 
audience. A newspaper editor 


jumped to his feet and turned wrath 
into laughter. 

“There is no cause for resent- 
ment,” he explained. “ It is well to 
have the Saviour facing the Argen- 
tinians. After all, they need more 
watching.” 

* 


THREE BROTHERS NAMED KgeocgH—In 
1854 three brothers named Keogh— 
Patrick, Michael and John (or perhaps 
Thomas) emigrated to Canada. They 
were followed about ten years later 
by their sister, Margaret. 

They were possibly born in County 
Mayo—Michael in 1832; his wife Anne 
(née Ryan) was born in 1840, in the 
same county. 

This information is furnished by Mr. 
Thomas A. Keogh, Dutton, Ontario, 
Canada; he is anxious to trace this 
family (presumably forebears of his 
own). He believes that they hailed 
from the “ Nathac” area of County 
Mayo, but we have never heard of 
such. 

Despite the scanty details. it may 
be possible that someone reading this 
could supply further information to Mr. 
Keogh 

* 


IN WAR AND PEACE—It is news to 
us that The Irish Digest participated 


—passively, if not actively—in the 
Battle of the Pacific. Of course, we 
could have inferred it from the fact 


that many members of the U.S. armed 
forces were subscribers to our little 
magazine. But we hadn’t the proof. 
We have now, and it is furnished by 


IRISH DIGEST 


reader Jim Morrison, Queens, Long 
Island, New York. 

“During the war years,” he writes, 
“TI was a subscriber to your publica- 
tion. It reached me overseas, where I 
was serving in the U.S. Navy, and it 
was in many strange places in the 
South Pacific. 

“It was passed from hand to hand, 
and hundreds of our sailors, of various 
national origins, read it from cover to 
cover. On some occasions it was passed 
from ship to ship; and it also landed 
in ‘officers’ country’ from time to 
time. So being a subscriber is like 
meeting an old friend.” 


* 


How SALES COULD SOAR—We haven’t 
done with Jim Morrison yet... 
He goes on 10 tell us he duly noted 
the remarks of a correspondent 1n this 
Department regarding the consump- 
tion of Scotch and Canadian brands 
of whiskey by the Irish in the U.S.A. 
on such festive occasions as St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

“T visit many Irish pubs in and 
around old New York town through- 


-out the year,” comments Jim, “and 


I have seen Irish-born bartenders 
automatically reach out for the nearest 
bottle when asked for whiskey— 
especially the slow-movers among 
them. 

“For the few seconds it takes, surely 
the barman could suggest an Irish 
brand. He is in a most advantageous 
position to do so. Multiply that one 
instance a few hundred times a week 
and you will get an idea of what the 
sales could be in the few hundred bars 
concerned.” 

He believes the same goes for Irish 
stout as well. On one occasion a num- 
ber of patrons (or customers as we 
would call them) observing Jim’s 
bottle of Guinness on the counter, 
promptly ordered the same drink for 
themselves. 

Thank you, Jim, for your interesting 
letter and helpful suggestions. Just the 
same, it has made us a wee bit thirsty 


—so forgive us, readers, for leaving 
you and loping off to the hostelry 
around the corner. 
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